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THE STANDARD. 


NO. 132----VOL. VJ, NO. 2. 
THE STANDARD adveeates the abolition of 
all tuxes upon industry aud the products of 
industry, and the taking, by tuxution upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms vf natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. . 

We bold tbat to tax lavor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax lund values to their 
full amcunt will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bountics of nature in 
which all living men huve an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 








“A MERE FISCAL KEFORM,” 

Mr. Pentecost, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, while expressing his general ap- 
proval of the work which some of us are 
doing, who advocate the single tax main- 
ly on the lines of tax reform, without 
saying much in public about the evils of 
private ownership of land, nevertheless 
asserts that we ure takine all the reli. 
gious and moral force out of the move- 
ment, turning it into ‘fa mere fiscal re- 
form,” and makingit “a soulless, sympa- 
thyless, principleless, fiscal, political cami 
paign, carried on by the usual political 
method of evasion and compromise.” 

Mr. Pentecost is mistaken in his entire 
conception of the motives, methods and 
efforts of those who have deemed it wise 
to advocate the single tax as acure for 
unjust tuxation. His instinet is correct 
on one point. We can never work in 
harmony with socialists or anarchists; 
not because we do not recognize the 
honesty and good intentions of many 
such men, but because we consider the 
Single tax as the surest euiuantee that 
neither socialism nor anarchy will ever 
become the law of human society, and 
because this is one of its great merits in 
oureyes. We are quite able to perceive 
and admit that socialists, like William 
Morris, and anarchists, like some Russian 
philosophers, have excellent intentions 
and agree with us upon many points, 
just as all good men agree in desiring the 
welfare of the human race. But we do 
not even desire to see all competition 
abolished, as the typical socialist does, 
nor all government abolished, as the 
philosophic anarchist does, 





Every true doctrine has at least two 
sides, and can be as well proved from one 
side as from the other. A schoolboy, who 
complains that acoltuin of" figures will 
add correctly from the bottom, but not 
from the top, is soon taught that the de- 
fect isin himself, notin the figures. If, 
then, it is really true that the application 
of economic rent to private use is unjust 
and oppressive, and if itis also true that 
this injustice can be remedied by the con- 
centration of all taxes on rent, even with 
the qualification that the amount of tax- 
ation must be increased to equal the 
amount of rent, we may be sure that the 
injustice can be proved as well from the 
side of taxation as from the side of rent, 
Mr. George has devoted all his enerey to 
proving the truth of the proposition from 
one side, Thave devoted my efforts to prov- 
ing the truth of the same proposition trom 
the other side, Starting from opposite 
points, we both agree in the general re- 
sult, namely, that al) taxes ought to be 
concentrated on rent, and that no other 
reform can relieve the mass of mankind 
from poverty until this has been achieved, 
The injustice af the present methods of 
taxation, their inevitable tendency to ine 
poverish the poor and to aggrandize the 





rich, the certainty with which they will 
conceatrate the wealth of the community 
into a few hands, are all proved quite as 
clearly by my method as by that of Mr. 
George. Indeed, my method has this ad- 
Vantage: it affords a mathematical dem- 
onstration of the veneral proposition so 
conclusive and convincing that it never 
yet has been denied by any one, and never 
“an be denied by any honest man who 
understands simple arithmetic. On the 
contrary, the principle upon which my 
argument aad calculations rest has been 
atirmed by maay of the most distin- 
guished supporters of the present system 
of taxation as well as by all economists. 
Mr. George's argument, although con- 
Vincing to my mind and sustained by the 
highest economic authorities, is never- 
theless honestly disputed by men of 
ability and learning, 

It is true that Mr. George's theory 
curries him, apparently, somewhat further 
than mine. His theory seems to demand 
that eighty-five to ninety per cent of 
ground rent should be absorbed by tax- 
ation, whether the state has any imme- 
diate need for the revenue or not. My 
theory demands oniy so much of the 
ground rent as is needed by the state for 
public purposes. Statistics indicate that 
this would, at the present time, amount 
tou about sixty-five per cent. But most 
opponents of the single tax assert 
that it would absorb ninety per cent of 
ground rent at once. If that is true, then 
there is no difference between Mr. George 
und myself. Nor have I the least ob- 
Jection to such a result, All that I object 
to in Mr, George's most radical demand (if 
indeed he really makes such a demand) is 
the artificial increase of state expendi- 
tures for the mere purpose of absorbing 
rent. It seems to me that sucha system 
would involve extravagance and wasteful 
corruption, which would be more in- 
Jurious to the people generally than would 
the mere appropriation of a few millions 
to private use through untaxed rent. 
But, as the natural increase of taxation is 
always far more rapid than the increase 
of either population or wealth, it also 
seems to me that this natural increase 
will settle the whole question; so that it 
will never become a practical one, 


Mr. Pentecost denies that Mr. Creorge's 
theory contemplates anything short of 
the absorption by the state of the last 
cent of economic rent. But he is mis- 
taken, Itis oneof the admirable features 
ot Mr. Georve’s work that he has so clear- 
ly discerned the practical difficulties of his 
proposed reform. He tas not laid stress 
upon the ten per cent to be left to land- 
lords; but he haus nome the less seen that 
it is essential to the success of the reform. 
If the state should attempt to collect the 
whole rent, through its own officials, the 
expense of such collection would certain- 
ly amount to five per cent and then the 
collection would be exceedingly imperfect 
and unequal, If tax collectors were hon- 
est and watchful, there could be no mar- 
ket value for land or its use; and there- 
fore they would have no standard by 
which to guide their assessments. Assess- 
ments being reduced to guess work, most 
landholders would pay less than the real 
value, Thus they would secretly appro- 
priate rent, The minority, who were as- 
sessed for the full rental value of their 
land, would of course pay more than their 
just share of taxation, The state would 
thus lose probably twenty per cent of the 
rent, besides failing to make the burden 
of taxation equal, as it ought to be, 

By always leaving ten to fifteen per 
cent of the annual value to landowners, 
the state would keep in existence a class 
of men who would have every motive of 
self-jnterest to ascertain the true annual 
value of land and to collect it from their 
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tenants. The tax assessor would then 
easily ascertain from tenants what rent 
they paid, and would apportion taxes on 
that basis. Landlords would have to be 
active, busy men, in order to live upon 
their margin of rent, after paying taxes. 
They would be men of business, just like 
the real estate and house renting agents 
of the present day. Practically, they 
would be tax collectors for the state, re- 
ceiving iw Commission upon their collec- 
tions, but having a motive to efficiency 
which no ordinary public officer could 
everhave, | (kth 

Some will say that no landlords ought 
to be allowed at all. But such persons 
forget that neither rent nor landlords can 
ever be abolished, without establishing 
absolute communism, Rent is produced 
by natural laws, which cannot be re- 
pealed. Every ore who gets a share of it 
isa landlord. Every tenant who has “a 
good natured iandlord,” is himself a land- 
ford, because he puts into his own pocket 
some portion of the natural rent, which 
an ill-natured landlord would extract from 
him. If the stute tries to be the sole land- 
lord, it will fail; because state ofticers 
have not omniscient wisdom; and indi- 
viduals will keep in their pockets a large 
share of the real rent. But the state can 
leave the collection of rent to private 
landlords and can then extract a regular 
proportion of that rent from them. The 
wisest of men cannot extract a drop of 
milk from hay, But a very simple man 
can let his cows extract milk from hay; 
and then he can milk them easily enough, 
The farmer must leave some milk for the 
calves, or he will soon have no cows. 
And the state must leave some rent for 
its servants, the landlords, or it will have 
no efficient tax collectors. “Co to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider it's ways and 
be wise.” Ants keep their cows—the tiny 
aphides, The apbis sucks milk from 
leaves; and the ant stands by, patiently, 
until it sees that the aphis is full; and then 
it quietly sucks most of the milk from the 
aphis. But the ant is wise enough to leave 
to the aphis enough milk to live upon. 


Contrary to the opinion of some dis- 
tinguished writers on economic subjects, 
I believe that there is a science of tuxa- 
tion, and that nature has provided a per- 
petual fountain of revenue for the state; 
which is only another form of statingr 
that she has provided natural taxes. Rent 
is Simply a method of taxation; and it is 
the only method provided by nature. 
When rent is appropriated by private 
persons, they are allowed to exercise the 
power of taxation for their own benefit; 
and they keep in their own pockets that 
which nature intended for the support of 
the state, This is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of “Progress and Poverty,” only 
somewhat differently stated. Mr. Pente- 
cost, of course, believes in this.’ But some 
inferences follow from this, which have 
not occurred to him. If rent is merely 
natural taxation, then the whole land 
question is merely a question of taxation; 
and the abolition of private property in 
land, which means simply the abolition of 
the present diversion of rent to private 
use, is a “mere fiscal reform’—a mere 
“question of a new system of taxation.” 
Aud this is precisely what he thinks that 
he despises, 

The truth is that taxation, being the 
only teas by which human society can 
be kept alive, is one of the most impor- 
tant questions in the world, It is just as 
important an element in sucial problems 
as the question, “How can 1 make a liv- 
ing?’ is to each individual man. If a 
man makes an entire mistake in his choice 
of an occupation, he starves to death, If 
society does the same thing, in selecting 
amethod of taxation, it perishes, If a 
man chovses an unjust or immoral method 
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of gaining a living, he sinks into a de- 
graded life, and, as a general rule, wastes 
away. 
immoral methods of taxat.n. When we 
seek to reclaim and recreate a fallen man, 
the first thing to be done, without which 
all other influences are utterly useless, is 
to put him in the way of earning an hon- 
est living. This may not be ali whieh he 
necds; but if this is omitted, nothing else 
will do him the slightest. good. And, in 
exactly the same way, nothing effectual 
can be done for “humanity,” which is 


only another name for “society,” until. 


the system of taxation, by which the 
life of society is maintained, is made hon 
est, Just and natural. 

The land question and the tax question 
are, therefore, one and the same: and 


nothing can be true about the right of the: 


people to the land which cannot be proved 
by «© course of reasoning, founded upon 
purely scal cousiderations, Iams far 
from asserting chat nothings can be true 
Whico not has seen already proved in this 

jay. Wisdom will not die with any of 
us. We have only begun to scratch the 
surface of these problems of taxation. Al- 
most every month, some new light is 
thrown upon them, But we have no right 
to assert anything concerning the single 
tax, asa settled principle, which cannot 
be proved in both ways: first, by reason- 
ing from the right of ihe people to the 
land, and next, by reasoning from some 
demonstrated necessity in Just taxation, 
Truth matches all around. 

The identity of the land reform with 
the tax reform would, of course, be con- 
clusively proved, if it could be shown that 
the injury done by the one was exactly 
equal to the injury done by the other. 
For Mr. Pentecost is not so sentimental 
as to burn with indignation over the mere 
abstract wrong of private property in 
land, if it did not actually rob the masses 
of menof wealth which they have hon- 
estly earned, und thisto a vast amount 
If the private ownership of land only 
robbed the landless to the extent of one 
cent each, he would not join w crusade 
against it. The importance of the land 
question is to be measured in dollars and 
cents, whenever correet statistics cun be 
obtained. And if a “mere fiseal reforn”— 
“a merely new method of taxation’ —ean 
be proved to take front the precise per- 
sons Who have appropriated land the pre- 
ceive amount of which they have deprived 
the community thereby, it is evideut that 
this “mere fiscal veforni” must be as bene- 
ficial to the buman race as the most per- 
fect land reform could be. | Such proof 
cannot yet be viven; but it is constantly 
becoming apparent that coltplete statis 
tics will pive it, 


J have said, in another place, that the 
sround rent of every country exceeds the 
whole cost of maintaining covernmeutin 
that country; but Lhave not said that it 
would exceed the whole burden which the 
people of that country have to bear ia 
consequence Of both the direct and indi- 
rect effects of taxation, There are many 
indications that the two burdens are 
equal, The lowest and highest estimates 
of ground rent in’ America agree almost 
exactly with the lowest and the highest 
estimates of the burdens caused by taxa 
tiaa, Under our present systems of tax- 
ation, ‘he people pay not only the public 
taxes, say $750,000,000 a year, but also 
commissions, interest, ete., to the middle- 
men who pay our taxes for us, besides 
the increased prices caused by protective 
taxes and internal revenue restrictions, 
With these additions, the real burden of 
taxation can never amount to less than 
$900,000,000 per annum, and often ex. 
ceeds $1,250,000, 000, Surely the relief of 
those who own no land or the least valuae 
ble land from this load, of which they 
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now carry at deast seven-eighths, and 
probably nine-tenths, would confer aben- 
fit upon the poor which may wel) arouse 
alittle enthusiasm) and no one has yet 
mide any reasonable timate of Ameri- 
an ground rents which promises any 
greater benefit to the Jandless by any kind 
of land reform than would be given. by 
such a fiscal reform, 

Mr. George has shown (hat all the evils 
of Iand monopoly can be remedied by 
simple change in our methods of (axation, 
By a different line of reasoning itis proved 
that, whether land monopoly is right. or 
wrong, or not, the existing methods of 
taxation are unjust; that they produce 
substantially-the sume evils which flow 
from land monopoly, and that. all) those 
evils can be remedied by the adoption of 
a just method of taxation; this being 
precisely that which is proposed by Mr. 
George. Upon either theory, the wrong 
done is the same in nature, the same. in 
amount, and the sume as to the persons 
who suffer from it. Upon either theory. 
the remedy is the same and the benetit 
conferred is the same, Why should one 
theory arouse enthusiasm and the other 
destroy it? Why should the teaching of 
one theory bea great religious movement, 
while the feaching of the other is without 
soul, sympathy or principle? 

Mr. Pentecost is misled by the wmost 
universal feeling that reforms which seem 
small and comimonpleee cannot be’ far 
reaching and. fundamental. JTe cannot 
conceive it, possible, apparently, that any 
one should feel real enthusiasm on behalf 
of “a mere fiscal reform” or aw “new meth. 
od of taxation.” But he is) mistaken, 
Some of us have maintained an enthusi- 
asm fully as deep and strong as his for 


been aroused by the very keenness of our 
pe ‘ception that the changes which we ad- 
vocated were, superficially speaking, so 
small, while their effects five- 
reaching. Somemen cannot appreciate 
the force of lightning without the thun- 
derbolt, or the power of steam without an 
explosion. But others appreciate the tre- 
mendous value and power of both Heht- 
hing and steam, when they work quictly 
in harness, transforming the face of the 
world. by their silent vet) irresistible n- 
ergy. The greatest reforms in hunin 
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insignificant causes; and this: will coa- 
tinue true in the future, 

Tn undertaking to carry throaggh any 
serious reform, if is indispensable to test 


-its value and soundness, by every possi- 


ble means, before conmunitting ourselves 
to it. Tf we make a mistake, we not only 
waste our own lives inan effort which is 
worse than useless, but we may do in- 
eweulable injury to humanity. Tt is 
positively wrong, therefore, to devote 
our enereies to the service of an apparent 
reform, without having put it to every 
reasonable test. Now. although it is 
mean, and unworthy of a trie man, to 
obey the laws of morality, sdmply on ae- 
count of the substantial results which re- 
ward such obedience, it is, nevertheless, 
true that every morn quidity is attended 
With its rewirds and has iw positive com- 
mereka value, Troth, honesty, fidelity, 
diligence, purity, feniperanee and all 
other social virtues have a value whieh 
‘can be represented in dollars and conts, 
This is so well known hit, underslavery, 
a slave having any of these qualities 
uclually sald for more money on necount 
of each, Now, while the man who is 
only honest, because lLonesty is the best 
policy, is not honest otall, yet the hon- 
esty of even the most ideally honest man 
is strengthened and- the dishonesty of 
rascals is restricted, by the Universal tes- 
‘timony of experience upon this point. 
So, however strongly any one aay be 


convinced that the sinvle fax is just, vet, 


Phe isa reasonable min, he cannot fail 
to add strength to his) faith, when he 
learns that stitistics demonstrate its com- 
“mercial value and practicability, Neither 
ean the enthusiasm of any of its sensible 
advocates be dampened by listening ta a 
demonstration that all other forms of 
taxation are failures, considered as prac: 


convinced by such cold reasoning, and 










thusiists, 





fieal) measures, and frands, considered 
from the standpoint of morals and equity. 
Meanwhile, multitudes of men, who have 
little capaeity for enthusiasm, may be 


broweht to act in unison with the en- 
: ‘This is the branch of work to 
which’ T have set myself; and while it 
may have repelled a few who object to 
the respectability of sound reason and 
conmmon sense, its results have surpassed 
my own expectations; and it has de- 
veloped a great amount of enthusiasm as 
wellas of calm and. philosophic support. 
THOMAS Ct, SHEARMAN, 





FELLOWSHIP OF PURPOSE. 

Inasmall city or town the alarm of 
fire calls forth not merely the antiquated 
hand engine but almost the whole popu- 
lation. A hasty glance will convince 
the observer that, everybody is doing 
his best to get the apparatus to the 
ucighborhood of the fire, but close obser- 
vation will show that some forty men 
have hold of the repe and are pull- 
ing the machine, while four hundred are 
running alongside yelling “fire? After 
the machine is in place a further ex- 
moination will probably show that the 
forty who did the pulling are also doing 
the pumping. These forty men and a 
small sprinkling of outsiders willing: to 
take a hand at the repes or the punips 
constitute for the time the effective anti- 
fire party in that town, even though it 
numbers amone its inhabitants abler men 
with pronounced views as to better meth- 
ods for extinguishing fires and noble men 
and women whose hearts are tilled with 
anguish at the thought of the sufferings 
of those who may be burned out of house 
and home, 

In most movements that aim at practi- 
ev reform we have asomewhat similar 
spectacle, and as aw rule if will be found in 
the lone run that the men who take hold 
of the rope and pull are those who in 
military phrase are ranked as “the effect- 
ive force,” not beciruse they are wiser or 
better, but simply because, first, they do 
take hold. and, secondly, because, having 
taken hold, they keep hold and pull 
together, Tf we were to apply this simile 
to what is frequently called “the George 
movement” we should first have to inquire 
whatit is that Mr. George has? proposed 
and then see who ave pulling together to 
make his proposal effective, 

Mr. Henry George was not the first to 
discover or even the first) to proclaim the 
reat truth embodied in’ Thomas Jetfer- 
son’s terse declaration that “the earth be- 
longs in usufruct to the living.” That 
truth was clearly set forth in the Hebrew 
scriptures; it animated the struggle of the 
Gracchi, and, on the assumption, then 
common, thi the king was the father of 
his people, it guided the Norman con- 
qucror in his allotment of the land of Hug- 
lund, The Trish have no tradition more 
sacred than that which asserts their right, 
as iv people, to the soil of Ireland. Mr, 
George would be pained fo find that any 
one had attributed to him the discovery 
of atruth, the antiquity of which he las 
nlways dechured, 

Aguin, Mr, George has done more than 
perhaps all other men combined to make 
the American people understand that he is 
not the first to suggest the idea of laying 
wll taxes on hind values, as & fiscal policy. 
Though he arrived at this opinion through 
independent thoneht and investigation, 
he gives the chief credit for originating it 
to the French economists of the school of 
Quesnay and Turgot, Tt is unquestion- 
ably true that Mr, George has presented 
the advantages of sucha system of tax- 
ition more clearly than any of his prede- 
cessors, aud has done move than all other 
men combined to bring the whole world 
tow consideration of such advantages: but 
nevertheless May George was not the tirst 
Lo suggest the idew of the single tax, 

Has My, George then done no great or 
oviginal thing? He has indeed, and in my 
opinion he has not only done a great and 
noble thing, but has rendered to humanity 
the vreatest service for which it has to 
thank any living man, 

The doctrine of the common ownership 
of land, though old as civilization, and 
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frequently practically applied by prin 
tive peoples, has ceased. to find practical 
application in proportion to the advance 
of such peoples toward a higher eiviliza- 
tion. So uniform has this been that: it 
had become an accepted idea that civil- 
ization could only exist under some sys- 
tem of private ownership of Jand. The: 
various attempts made to assert the right 
to the common ownership of land through 
common, occupancy had failed to give 
that permanency of tenure essential to 
any extensive improvement of natural 
opportunities, and people concluded that 
individual ownership could alone assure 
the fixity of tenure necessary to the de- 
velopment of high) civilization, Many 
men saw the justice of common own- 
ership, buf, as some of the tariff defend- 
ers say to-day of free trade, they said: it 
was all very well as a theory, but it would 
not work in practice. 

Now, the ereat service that Mr, George 
has rendered to the world is the discovery 
of asystemn by which this once insupera- 
ble obstacle can be removed ind. the peo- 
ple be enabled to enjoy their own, not 
only without injury to civilization, but to 
its great and rapid advancement, All of 
Mr. George’s humane instincts were 
shocked and wounded by the spectacle of 
the persistence ef abject poverty in the 
midst of advancing wealth, All his pow- 
ers were devoted to the inquiry as to the 
‘use of this. Tle brought to that in- 
quiry as much emotional fervor and high 
moral purpose as has distinguished any 
other champion of the suffering masses 
so fone shut out from: their heritage. 
Such arava could not fail to find tnat 
this shutting out is the root of the evil. 
Had Mr. George stopped here, however, 
his would simply have been another name 
added to the long list of writers who hive 
denounced the great wrong of landlord- 
ism in books from which very good men 
ind. women from time to time take sips 
of eloquence very much as the man 
about town takes his morning cocktail. | 

But fortunately for the world Mr. 

George did not stop here. He is not one 
of those who take a pride in the abnormal 
enlargement of certain faculties at the 
expense of all others, and) hence bast 
that they are “all heart.” Henry George 
hasahead. fe has a braia that is nor- 
mil, healthy aod as elfectively responsive 
to the call of his will as are dohn od. 
Sullivan's miuscles, THe put that brain to 
work on the probiem of the ages and he 
solved it. He saw the giant wrong of 
private ownership in land, but he also 
saw why that wrong had been so long 
toleruted on a seemingly valid plea of 
necessity. IIe did not satisly himself 
with denouncing the wrong, but he de- 
termined to see how it could be righted. 
He sought the remedy—not @ remedy 
that would in the end prove a mere pal- 
liative; not the neutralization of the evil 
effects of one unnatural system through 
the establishment of another unnatural 
condition, but the one possible perma. 
nent cure for disease—the restoration of 
the conditions of health; the one possible 
remedy for injustice—the — re-establish- 
ment of justice. 
What was that remedy? Mr, George 
suw the truth of Rieardo’s law of rent, 
and that it was through their use of that 
law that the landlord class was taking 
from the producers an ever increasing 
proportion of their products, Fle did not 
propose to repeal the law of rent, nor to 
hane those who, under conditions sune- 
tioned by law, profitby it dle simply 
showed that the people's ownership would 
be as thoroughly asserted by taking the 
rent as by faking the land, and that. 
common ownership enforced in this fash- 
ion would: not interfere in the least with 
that permaneney of tenure 
essential to civilization, 

Having nade this plain, and asserted 
the basic truth of common ownership as 
stronely as it ean be asserted, Mr, George 
turned to the consideration of a practical 
means for applying the remedy, and he 
found in the single tax the ideal system for 
the purpose, Asa mere fisenl scheme, it 
is unquestionably the most just and per- 
fect system for raising governmental 
revenue, As a convenient means for en- 
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abling the community ta aequire its own 
if is equally elective; and Me, Cieorge 
demonstrates this and offers to the world 
as his contribution to the discussion of 
ages the single tax, a fiscal scheme, is the 
practical method of asserting and making 
eeetive the great principle of the com- 
mon ownership of land, 

The men who propose to bring about. 
the establishment of the single tax may 
or may not be “George men,” but they, 
are the only men who are seeking to 
apply the one remedy, which carried: 
to its ultimate, will solve the problem 
stated in “Progress and Poverty.” They 
are the only men who, to return to my 
simile, now have hold of the rope; and: 
whether they expect to stay to the end 
or not, they are at present ours friends 


cantalfies. “The mere faet that one ac-, 


knowledges the common ownership of 
iand no more makes him a ‘Cleorge man” 
than it makes him a Moses man, a CGrae- 


chus man, or a Jefferson man. That 
truth is acknowledged by many who. 


never heard of Henry George, and is ap- 
piurent to others who bitterly oppose hit, 
Neither does the mere acceptance of the 
single tax as a fiscal policy make one a 
“George man.” Many men who see this 
clearly are indifferent, or hostile. to our 
ultimate aims, though working with us 
for the present. | 

The *Creorge men” are those who, aec- 
cepting the philosophy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” propose to work for the estab- 
lishment of the single tax as the practical 
method of remedying the wrongs inflicted 
on society through the existing system of 
private ownership in land. That is a 
pretty big job, and those who comprehend 
its magnitude are neither seeking new 
coutracts nor rejecting any one who pro- 
poses to take hold and pull. This is, ‘how- 
ever, a free country, in the old sense of 
the term. No. believer in) the common 
ownership of land can be forced to accept 
Mr. George’s method of asserting that. 
vicht. No manis under any compulsion 
to bea “George man,” but all those who 
do propose to stand together in carrying 
out the plan proposed by Mr. George have | 
the right to define their own position, and 
the term “George men,” and To have no 
doubt that their definition of “a George 
man’? will be sone who proposes to work 
for the sinele tax as the one road to the 
reassertion of the right of the American 
people to the rental value of the whole 
land of the United States,” and that they 
will account all who help them toward 
the achievement of the single tax as their 
nllies and all who retard such efforts as 
their opponents. ; 

In saying this they will not exhibit 
either “narrowness” or “illiberatity.” 
They will simply display sound) common 
sense, and show that they instinctively 
apprebend the natural uw of association. 
In social life the bond of closest associa- 
tion is fellowship of taste, in veligious life 
it is usually fellowship of faith, but in 
practical political efforts in’ behalf of ve- 
formitis fellowship of purpese and of 
immediate purpose, and the test of 
such fellowship is willingness to do the 
thing next to be done, or, to return to 
my simile ouce more, to take hold of the 
rope, to keep hold of it and to pull with 
the rest at least until we put out the fire, 
instead of letting go, jumping the fence 
and calling on all who are willing to yell 
“Hire!” to cease bothering with that petty 
fire engine while there is on hand a pro- - 
posal to organize an expedition to extin- 
euish the aurora borealis, 
WM, T, CROASDALE 








The Kausis Occupation Vax, 
Vopebka defersontau, 


Au ordinance has been introduced in our 
city counneillevying un cecupation tax on a 
creat number and variety of useful pursuits, 
The money will be used in public improye- 
nents, Whieh Will enbuuce the value of real 
estate and udvance rents, thus enriebing the 
landlords from taxes laid dpon industry, aod 
inereasing the rents paid by the persons who 
pay the taxes, The injustice of taxing busi 
hess and labor to raise the value of real ess 
tate—of taxing A to make B richer-—is so self 
evident thatatontly necds to be stated, yet 
is constantly bemg done and will eoutinue 
until publie sentinient is aroused against ite 
Kyerything in the nature of public auprover 
nents should be fevied on real estate regards 
Juss of improvements, for the reason that 
real estate owners derive all the benefit, 
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THE PARISIAN PRESS AND THE SIN- 
GLE TAX. 

Paris, June 25.—The Paris press is so 
wanting in that journalis:ie spirit that 
keeps the Americans abreast of all the 
gre eawt questions of the day that any re- 
view of the sinyle tax idea from a logical 
stundpoint, no matter how absurd the 
conclusions may be, is interesting. The 
most thoughtful article that has resulted 
from the recent congress appeared yes- 
terday in the Journal des Debats, one of 
the most solid of the Paris papers. It is 
from the pen of the well-known writer, 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, who uses nearly 
all of the front page to give his ideas on 
Henry George. He commences with a 


fine tribute to “Progress and Poverty,” to 


which, he says, current rumor gives a 
larger circulation than to any of the nov- 
els of Scott or Dumas. The writer won- 
ders a little at this popularity because 
there is nothing in the idea of the ‘‘na- 
tionalization of the soil, that is to say, the 
-re-taking by the state of all that which 
constitutes ground rent—the renting of 
land directly to the farmer‘and to the 
occupant—the abolition of all taxes, 
thanks to the enormous revenues which 
this system, itis claimed, would give to 
public powers.” It had been a thousand 
times presented and discussed before 
Ilenry George took hold of the idea and 
made it his by his “enchaining vigor, his 
brillant mind, and the apparent force of 
his style.” 

Then some of the thinkers who have 

contributed to make “Progress and Pov- 
erty” a chestnut are passed in a hurried 
review, IRLuer, a thinker to-day forgotten, 
demanded “that at each death the free 
parts of the general patrimony shoutd re- 
turn to all the voung workmen equally.” 

Colins of Belgium, whose school figured 
in the congress, also had a plan for the 
nationalization and even Joseph Cham- 
berlain is made to do duty in the ranks of 
land nationalizers by this Freuch writer 
Who sees in the ‘‘three acres and a cow” 
scheme a plan of land nationalization. 

But he lays the greatest stress on the 
formation at Melbourne, Australia, in 
1872, under the name of the Land tenure 
reform league of Victoria of an associa- 
tion which had for its object the cessa- 
tion of the sale of public lands and the 
leasing of them by the state. That this 
league had all the ideas to which “the 
celebrated American publicist was later 
to give so much impulse,” is sufficiently 
clear to this Frenchman who quotes two 
paragraphs of the declaration of *the 
league: 

The advantages of a soil not hampered by 
‘payments and the suppression of every tax 
would assure exceptional conditions of con- 
tinuous progress and general prosperity. 

The absence of all taxes and the absolute 
liberty of all industries would cause every 
inhabitant of tbe country to enjoy his ideal 
part of the public domain whether he should 
occupy a part of it or not. 

Among the resolutions of this leavue 
the Fifth is mentioned, providing for “the 
gradual suppression of all indirect taxes 
ws the revenue of the state ought to come 
only from: the rent of ground.” 

The endorsement of the league by the 
almost expiring Jolin Stuart Mill is also 
spoken of. M. Emile de Laveleye's plan 
is mentioned and at last one is cautioned 
not to forget M. Menier, ‘‘whose ideas 
though at once systematic and confused,” 
were directed toward the same ond, 
These ideas were in favor of placing all 
taxes upon “fixed” capital, that is, upon 
the ground, the buildings and the (im- 
meubles par destination.” 

“There,” says the Journal des Debats, 
‘fare many of the predecessors of Henry 
George; but the American writer has aup- 
peared, he has written his book, and 
there is no longer a question but of him, 
The three acres and a cow of Mr. Cham- 
berlain (sic), the limitation to five hec- 
tares of hereditary land, even the Jand 
reform league of Australia, all these had 
disappeared in the dazzgling brilliance 
which has surrounded the Yankee re- 
former.” | 

But after all, Henry George did right 
ta compose the book, for, says the article, 
fin the midst of so miuny people who 

fave since long ago sung the same air, 








four milliards of 





t Hk 





be heard by the entire world.” 

Mr, George's occasional title of prophet 
is not misplaced, says the writer, for 
“prophecy consists notin the first intui- 
tion, but in the enor mous propagation is- 
sured to a system.’ 

After a slight sneer te the effeet that 
in the Exposition whirl the congress left 
not even anecho, the article warns against 
treating lightly the doctrines of the man 
who has gained for w book almost scien- 
tifie more readers than the most popular 
novelist has been able to secure, 

To this lreneh journalist land nation- 
alization is connected with the theory of 
Ricardo, that lind value increases. in pro- 
portion as capital accumuhites and popu- 
lation grows, | But this theory has no 
place nowndays. Woe to the state,” he 
“that would have no other re- 
source than the ground rent, even were 
it to be confiscated outright! T defy the 
French state, the departments and the 
contmunes to make headway against their 
wnnual expenses, with 
the yvrounds and the 


Gries, 


the product of 
houses,” 

There is no difference, except a super- 
ficiul one, between the nationnlization of 
land and the ancient and brutal com- 
munism, 

The natura rise in the value of land by 
the increase of population-and of capitial 
may be experienced in the new countries, 
“but our old urope suffers from the op- 
posite phenomenon!” exclaims the French- 
nhun, 

This new and wonderful idew that the 
miryclous progress of the century has 
increased man’s wants for everything but 
land is thus expanded: 

“Except in cities which prosper, and 
even then only in the flourishing quarters 
of these cities, the natural and sponta- 
neous. increase of land value without 
work and the incorporation of ciupltal, is 
asimple hypothesis. Lt is realized some- 
times in certain districts, but in others, 
by way of compensation, a contrary re- 
sult is produced. There is no natural law 
Which makes land gain without work in 
net revenue or in value. . oo. . 0.) , 
Neither direct observition nov statistics 
testify toa tendency in the old countries, 
beyond even ‘the present. crisis, to a 
spontaneous rise of ground revenue or of 
the value of lands.” 

The author thinks some fizures ought 
to be used to brace up such a wonderful 
point and so he takes a peep at the official 
reports, Studies of rural lands sold) in 
England during @ hundred years, he says, 
show that an acre was worth on an 
average: 

£18 sterling from 1781 to 1785, 

£24 sterling from 1811 to 1815, 

£28 sterling from 1831 to 185, 

£26 sterling from 1840 to L85u. 

£02 sterling from 1871 to 187). 

£28 sterling from [S76 to TSSO, 

After this table he cries triumphantly: 
“Where does one see in these figures the 
proof of a natural increase of the value 
of land? Let it be noted that the mone- 
tary unit lost in purchasing power from 
IST1 to 1880, that in the interval salaries 
have largely gone up. Consider especially 
that since 1780 and notably since 1815, 
Rnglish land, like the soil of all old civii- 
ized countries, has been the object of 
enormous incorporations of capital—drain- 
age, iepigation, buildings, ete. These re- 
flections made, one does not see how the 
proprietor since 1780 has enriched himself 
at the expense of the community; one 
perceives on the contrary that since Ista 
the proprictor has seen his fortune and his 
revenues diminish, although the sum of 
the revenues and of the riches of the sur- 
rounding society bas grown larger, Lt is 
just the same thing in Franee asin lng- 
land, ‘Bhe statistics officially published in 
Devember, [888, show that the average 
selling valueof land per hectare was 1,276 
frances in (Sol, that it rose to L880 francs 
in 1970 and fell aeain ta 1,785 francs in 
8st, Jf we admut that the land is worth 
26 percent more now than in 1851, the 
nitions of capital expended on the soil 
during the thirty-eight) years hiyst be 
taken account of, Dunne these thirty. 
eight years itis not an exaggeration to 
say that twenty billions have been incor. 


besides: Iiaven’t 
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his suil, ihe 
HS percent more thin in 
ftis (he 
Aid 
the 
by more than 
Our opinion is that the gen. 


which is worth 2 
§Sof, is no longer Che same soil, 
ground changed and transformed, 

Wires since (Sotoin 
whole of Trance inereased 
25 per cent? 


eraity of lind owners are the dupes. of: 


the universal ilusion thit attaches fo hurd, 


They bestow oon this seducing mistress 
large sums oof capital the interest of 


which even at the ordinary 
turned to then.” 
The vide of the lands in 


sleds nok re. 


“nee ds Chis 


explained: “There are in PM rance 10,000,000° 


hectares of usable land, at the orate of 
[vo0 frances per heetare—-this represents 
nearly © 70,000, 000,000, 7 he interest at 
three per cent would be 2, L00,000,0008, Bat. 
if account is taken of the taxes, of the ve- 
piavative work, the advances made to the 
farmers, itis doubtful if the land propei- 
elors. reeeive regukuly 1,000,000,000 0 or 
1, 700,000,000 net. And it is with that that 
they wish to pay the expenses of the state, 
of the comniunes and of the departments, 
Which are twice and a hall greater than 
that sum.” 

After this little game owith figures the 
Writer is prepared toosay; “The artisans 
of the nationalization of dand neglect to 
enter into details, Suppose all the Lends 
rented by the stitte fifty or one bun 
dred years. Thirty or forty years before 
the exptration of the lease the tenant 
would plant uo more forest trees; fifteen 
or twenty years before the end of his lease 
he would quit planting. frait trees; he 
would suspend at the same time all new 
building; ten or twelve years before the 
wind-up he would give up the eulture of 


$ 


foy 


vines, he would make wo more meadows,’ 

The conclusion of the article, which 
has been triumphantly quoted by some 
Enelish papers published at Paris, is thus 
Stated: : 

The nationalization of the soil means its 
permanent deterioration. Thauks to this 
fove of land which pays chem in illusions al- 
Ways springing up afresh, the propricturs for 
a large part receive no retin for the capital 
which they employ, for the cares which they 
bestow, and for the service which they ren- 
der tu society. 

As for the ultimate success of the single 
tax, the writer says there is no danger of it 
ever being applied to any country; aud that 
certainly in France, where the most of men 
know what landed property is, the theory 
will tinake searcely au echo. 


Such is the heaviest, most lauded critic. 


isin Of the single tax that the late con- 
gress has called out. Comment is un- 


necessary. But such expositions of ignor- 
ance no longer puss by without being 
exposed, The congress has done this, 


that there are several people bere able 
and rendy to atteck any criticism of the 
single fax. This Journal des Debnats 
article had hardly got cold in fype before 
the editor received aw red-hot reply from 
one of the members of the congress, More 
than: this, the editor of one of the leading 
reviews last week was surprised to find 
on his table a short criticisms of 
his leading article on Tlenry George, 


Concise 


Some weeks ago The STANDARD mile 
reference to the publication of: a book 
against the large stores of Paris, contain 
ing an uppeal to the women of france to 
assist the little merchunuts. The league 
putting out this book held a great reunion 
at Paris yesterday. The league's niume is 
“League for the defense of the interests 
of labor, of industry and: of conmmeree.”? 
The oreanizers of this league bave under 
taken a West 
orpands Thoy 
neause the immeuse houses of monopollz- 
ing the public favor by netions that are 
hostile to commiercinl liberty, and) thus 
ruin the smiaidter deers who cannot enter 
the competitive battle, 

The leaguers wish to obtain. a complete 
reform of the patent law, This may 
beall well enough, but no person who 
has thought much on the relations of 
capital and dabor will see nideh sense: in 
the second phin, which is to strike every 
inevchant with a tax proportioual ta the 
munberof his enpployes, the number of 
businesses which he engwges in, the mum- 
ber of wagons he employs, ete, This tax 
will be not only proportional, but ise 
progressive, For AAD DEL Buch ih Tek: 


vertiiable crusnde: 


niurasins’ of novelties, 


he alone has had the voice ie sarouleh {to | ere into Bie round, 


the 
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chant has one emplove, The would) pay 
one franc. Another has, two employes; 
would pay fWwo feianes for each one of 
them.  Thhe bave a thousand employes, 
Whiekt he is hit witha tax of a thousand 
times a thousand, ora million fines, 
This wild idea of relieving the ever. 
erowing pressare: upon the monopolized 
mens of subsistence is not simply a blind 
plungeof the iynorant masses, dt counts 


ioits minks- several embers of parla. 


ment and thon of the ity councilors of 
Paris. a Wo Tires, 
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The Ceorme- Uy indian Deonties 
New YoruR Warlhadiine oo 
honxpon, July 2—Henry Goorze bad to face 
meaudence tosnight fully us hostile aud ade 
Inost as stormy as. that which. Feary Ward 


Beecher met bere in the old slavery days, | 


When beorose to-tight: in St. James's hall to 
combat Hy nda, the great Waglish sock 
ist. Several tundred London socialists turned 
outta shont for Hyndman, while ithe single 


tax men were compuratively few in number. 


Never did Mir George appear. in. better 
fornithian bist oisht, even in the days whet 


he was making speeches iurainst May. 
iu Néw York during 
He proved himself a superior debater, Heht- 
ing step by step all Hyndimuans socinuistie 
areuments—arguments in faver of the use of 
foree to eel possession of property and thus 
ameliorate the condition af) the working men. 


He was greeted with loud cheers when be. 


said that all the results aimed at by socmlism 


eould be achieved more speedily by the single 


tux doetrine. 


At the conelusion of the debate George was sae 
cheered by the soctalists, who went from the oe oo 


hall roaring the “Marseillaise.” 


Now Bund, 
Pirrsnurg, 


but finprovenrents, 


15, 1880, and glancing down to the foot L suw 
the name of Edwin Willets, assistant secre. 
dary of agricuiture, 
army of the followers of the single tux is 
growing, but bhad better waited until b had 
read the article, for after that L changed my 
exclamation to Oh! hol! 


Well, he starts out justas a single Gax wan 
would, and uses our arguments prebby mach, 
cist of the. 


but, my, what a wind up! 
ureuiment is that we sell our 
Snot the land.” So far, so woud: 


The 
Improvements 
und then he 


eliims that “this element (improve CHHUHES) IS o- 
largely ignored by all that class of publicists, 


Who insist that society should wipe out all 
titles bo land. ? 

Just here is Where Mr. Willets jumps out of 
the dvctrine taught und accepted by all well 
informed single tax inen, aud jumps into the 
doctrines as so often represcnted by uews- 
papers and inen ignorant (willingly or ovher- 
wise) of the true position. [bt is the tmprove- 
ments that belong to the ones furnishing 
them; and solony ws Ais willing and does 
pay the the same tax for a certain lot of 
lund inan equally desirable and useful loci 
tion asthateof B, so long can he hold) that 
land and hand it down to his posterity, but 
when he ean and will no longer pay said 
equaltax, then said) tind shall be opea for 
the use of CG, D, or who ever miny be able to 
use said land and pay the tax. That doctrine 
is su clear that “he who runs may read.” 

Again, the assistant secretary of agricnlt- 
ure says: “The fact is, as oa orale, in’ the 
markets of Khe world there is no priee set on 
land, whereas Che fietis Chit, us am rile, a 
price is Sel on dand almost irrespective of 
MMpProvemnents, 
vision |ean sce hundreds of acres of land 
without asanuech asa post for improvement 
(unless it be a signs these fots for sale, ete.), 
the persons 


taxes, though the price asked is birh, The 


lund is bare; the owners: have not improved. 


it; they do not pub taprovements on when 
they make a sale, s0 that if they sell mnprove- 
provements, they sell 


something they never owned, 


Tf land at present bas no market value, as. 
would Mr. Willets please inform ous - 


aw rife, 
how it eomes that lots in 
severmb hundred dollars 
how rt @ommes that’ from 
Pacific, witht easy access: bo 
wood farm eau hardly be got by a tien with 


eities will seth far 
per foot front? anel 


GUL paying some one Cor il=cood head that thins Bee Sue 
citizen Cf Chis Gatley, Choma t et vith Qe oo 
Lhe privis 


without paying i dieivyy Hine for 
lef to Use the ge ifts of nature, 

No doubuohe will say in the vasecof 
fats, ob account of paved streets, 
bridges, chusehes ,eourh houses, ete; but by 
what right does: tlie so-called owner of snid 
Jotscliim thousands of dollars from a per- 
SON Willing to get the Job and use it? 

Jos. 1, BLACKSHA Wy 


city 


As Land Gace Un Lahber Goes Day: 
Topeka, Kiusius, de tPersaulgns: 


There is ua diseuising the fuck that the os 
“prent increase of Land vilues hore has ulres dy. 


produced the results which e hal ilo undeyer 
lana under our 


present find tenure system, Laud aud tybor 


are opposite ends of the beam, ind us. the. 


land end goes up the labor end anust eo downy 
us the share of the total product “or labay 


shaw. sinullur 
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Hewitt | 
the: mayvoralty contest. - 


Pac, June 26—The above is the 
tile ot ao article in Mars and Tome of June. 
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bolding: thenr pay only nominal. 
something in which. 


they have never held an interest; they sell - 


the Atigntie to the 
tatbrorads, tho 
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HENRY GEORGE AND SAMU 

They meetin Debate BRetore the National 

Liberal Club in Lowdon—The Hind) Crowd. 

ed and the Liveblest Buthosinsin Pree 

vnifed~Loud and Long Cheers at the nd. 
London Star, Jane vt, 

Henry George and Samuel Smith, M. P., 
did nét quite manage to settle the land ques- 
tion between them last night, but they made 
to its consideration a contribution of the first 
importance, The conference room atthe Na- 
tional liberal club was filled with clear head- 
ed radicals-—amonye therm a sprinkling of lie 
dies—and the volleys of applause which 

“Aavered bow cue Way vow the other, showed 
that a clove and impartial hearing was being 
givento the two champions, Mi. Halley Stew- 
art, M. 2, who presided, had to exerciso his 
authority more than once to restrain some of 
the more enthusiastic listeners, who wanted 
to go in and help the debate, along, Ur the 
two hours’ sold speaking: it is obviously im- 
possible to give more than the bare outline of 
the arguments on each side. Under this treat- 
ment which involves the omission of much 
descriptive ard illustrative matter, Mr. 
George's specches are especially sure to suf- 
fer. But Mr. George has this audvantage— 
that the emissions muy be filled in from. his 
own works, Which are now at least supertici- 
ally known to every one who pretends to be 
insbructed in political affairs. 

Mr. George opened the debate with some 
definitions. By a single tax hemeanb a tax 
levied on Jand values only, & single basis, in 
fact, of taxation. by land values he meant 
the vilue attaching: to lund irrespective of 
improvement or Use mide of it,. the value 
which grows by the increase of, population 
and general improvement. He founded: his 
contentions first on the ground of justice, 
urguipg that that which man provides by his 
exertions belongs to hitm entirely, aud the 
community ought not to take any part of it 
except under pressing necessity. It was, he 
contended, inexpedient tau tax weulth---using 
the term in the strict sense—in any form, ‘It 
is stupid to tax the things which we all want, 
Tax capital in any of its forms, and you tend 
to drive it out of the country.” But that 
could not be sv with land values. In the next 
plhice the single tax would enormously dimin- 
ish the complexity of government and reduce 
the number of officials and the temptations to 

“fraud aud evasion. Iv would be w tax only 
inform. -It would take from no individual 
that which was due tu his exertions or his 
savings, but simply what belungs te the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Sinith bas a very weak voice, which 
puts out of the question any attempt to rival 
Mr. (reorge orator “ally. But he is a man of 
business, and he marshalled his arguments in 

business-like fushion. He dissented from his 

opponent's scheme firstly because he believed 
it would not accomplish what was desired, 

-and secondly because he could only regard 
the project as immoral. Appropriation of 
rent by taxation really meant contiscation of 
rent. Now, the rent of aericultural lands in 
the United Kingdom amounted to about 
£60,000,000.. He was informed by one of the 
larcest land apyents in the country that of the 
total rentals aun average of one-third was 
spent im improvements and keeping up the 
estate, oue-third in interest on mortyages, 
jointures and fixed charees,wnd only one-third 
ewas spendable personally by the landlords. 
But Mr. George proposed to contiscate the 


whole. Further consols and lending on liad 
were the ehief directions in which trust 


moueys were invested, So they were asked 
to contiseate the provisions that have been 
made for hundreds of thousands of widows 
and orphans. ‘Phe factis,” quoth the honor- 
able member, “land is the platform built tier 
after tier on the credit of the country; aud 
‘to pull out the lower story and say that you 
hurt no one but the owners is lunacy.” Who 
knew but that another Mr. George, going a 
little further—that is, Mr. Hy ndmianu—would 
propose to confiscate all capital, State own- 
ership of land, he further contended, always 
meant poor cultivation, 

Mr. George pooh-poohed the terrible fore- 
cust of the destruction of banks and commer- 
cial concerns generally. That was, he said, 
much what wis prophesied as to the Channel 
tunnel, what the tories said would follow the 
abolition of the Corn daws, and what in the 
United States was predicted would follow 
the abolition of chattel slavery. Ile agreed 
with Mr. Smith that there had been 
progress in an age which saw the intro- 
duction of the sleum eugine, the electric 
telegraph, the abolition of the protective sys- 
tem, and soon, But had the advance been 
commensurate, and had the cains been fairly 
shared? “Only sume hundreds starved,” said 
Mr. Smith, “But there are hundreds and thou- 
sunds who die of diseases really caused by 
sturvation” Mr, George hammered this nail 
well home amid the cheers of his audience, 

Mr, Sinith failed to see that the proposed 
remedy would give then more access to the 
land, He also contended that to the working 
clusses relief from other taxation by the 
adoption of a single tux would be trivial. 
The burden of revenue was at present borne 
by tuxes on alcohol, tobacco and tea, *Does 
anyone think that to remit these taxes world 
turn the poor into yieh, the drunken inte 
sober, and give work to the workless? Real 
property—that is, land gnd  houses—was 
taxed for imperial purposes to the extent of 
gbout forty per cent, bub personal property 
was only taxed to.rbout two per cont of its 
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“pital value. 
erty that was more properly subject to taxit- 
tion that personal property, such ws that of 
the great moneyed capitalists. But Mr. 
George would exempt these, and would come 
down on peasant owners of land. Of all 
property, owners the landowner had the 
smuutlest inceme for his own use. 

Mr. Georpe said that the only way of tax- 
ing the capitalist was to go for the property 
—which was ultimately the land. In tuxing 
enpital they did not tax the capitalist, for 
the tax ultimately rested on the consumer. 
Of course the land owner would object to the 
new proposals, for everywhere he would 
have to give room. for the land user. That 
was the great advantage. Emigration was 
indveed, not to get land inerely, but to get 
the reward of labor. It would only be where 
n community had arisen and given vilue to 
land that the tax would operate. {tb was not 
a question of agrieultural land raulues alone, 
but of town and mineral bearing districts. 

Mr. Smith, in closing the debate, returned 
to his tnuttons. LHe was sure that the single 
tux spelt confiscation. But further he. con- 
tended that the difficulties over the assess- 
ment of what he called state rents would 
enuse to grow upapreat bureaucracy, lf 
there were not a government valuation and 
land were put up to competition, rents would 
be much higher, and hundreds of farmers 
would be evicted. Finally, he argued that 
his opponent was upsetting the first principle 
of finance—that taxation and representation 
should go together—by removing ull. taxes 
from the greater part of the people. 

There were loud cheers as the debate came 
to vu close, und votesof thanks were accorded 
to the two principals. 


SOME FOREIGN iTEMS. 
Here is what two of the big British papers 
have to say about the George-Smith debate. 


Liverpool Daily Courier: 
fought at a leading 


A duel has been 
Gladstonian political 
The principals were a well- 
known politician and philanthropist of this 
country and anadvanced theorist of America. 
The seconds and referee were familiar public 
men, and a distinguished company of overa 
hundred witnessed the encounter. The dis- 
tunee was rather less than ten paces, and the 
weapons—mutually selected and used with 
creat skilland dexterity by both combatants 
were words! Mr. Henry George thought 
he could beat creation with his single tax 
theory, and Mr. Samuel Suuth felt certain he 
could demolish that theory like a castle of 
cards; hence the conflict. Slightly to vary 
the metaphor “four rounds were fought.” 
The first lasted twenty minutes, the second 
ten minutes, and the third and fovrta shorter 
periods, both adversaries, presumably, fall- 
ing gradually short of wind. It is nut su 
stand, but we imagine the result) must have 
been “a draw,” for both parties, hot wnd fast 
asthe fighting had been—calling tor repeated 
interventions on the part of the referee, Mr. 
Halley Stewart—in the long run appeared to 
“come up smiling.” 

The Scottish Leader, Edinburgh: IT drop- 
ped in this evening for a minute or two 
to hear the single tux debate at the Na- 
tional liberal club between Mr. Henry George 
and Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P., and J was sur- 
prised to finda Jarge gathering uncomfort- 
ably packed in one of the smaller reoms, and 
jistening intently to the old familiar theme. 
Mr. George was strong as usual in catching 
phrases, and oratorically be had the advan- 
tuge of his opponent, but Mr. Smith put his 
ease forcibly, aud overwhelined nis uudience 
with ap endless array of statistics, Mr. 
George pleaded with all his wonted vigor for 
aw restoration of the proprietary rights of the 
people to all land, while Mr. Smith, on the 
other hand, argued that the land had prac- 
tically no commercial value apart from its 
fertility, which was due to human labor. 

The London Star savs that sume of the 
notable foreigners whe hive been made tem- 
porary members of the National Lberal club 
are the Duc de la Chartres, Mr. Henry 
George, the Hon, Thoinas Capper of Kings 
ton, Jamaica, und Messrs, G. H. Putnam and 
Churles Scribner, the great New York pub- 
lishers. This is probably the best kuown and 
most powerful political club in the world. 





And bere is an item and a comment from 
the World: A Paris journal nominates Henry 
George for “next president of the United 
States.” The wild waves of the Atlantic will 
be likely to swallow this exotic boom before 
it ets outof sight of lind, 


“Of bis writings, ij may be said, le style, 
est Chonamee” So suys the Paris correspond 
ent of London Truth in speaking of Henry 
George. “Whatever he may be,” the cor- 
respondent euntinues, — he looks unsophis- 
ticated and as good as gold, This’ con- 
trasts curiously with his faculty for get- 


ting into other menu's brains, beconnny 
in touch, and {iia Gut where to take 


them, He has propagandist zeal, but is free 
from the wild fire of fanaticisin. While his 
heart beats, bis head keeps cool. . The 
cranium mold is hich and nobly arched, To 
judge frem the inquiring and watehful eye 
of this agitator or apostic, he counbines the 
wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness 
of the dove. He must huve considered close- 
ly the way of lobbyists, uppropriators and 
land grabbers. Dbaye ret him several times 
in private, und heard him speak in publi, 
and think him superior to his reputation, 
Never did | come aweross any one who has a 
ereater tient for putting things mn a nut- 
shell. Henry George is) below the middle 
height, and of a square figure. There are 
hob many Americanisms in his vocubulars, 
and his diction is good,” 


The Bumley Gazette makes a comparison 
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of “two remarkable speeches”—that of Lord 
Salisbury before the Primrose league in Lon- 
don, and that of: Henry George before the 
Financial reform association in Manchester-— 
in this wav: “According to Lord Salisbury, 
the golden age, the true millennium, lies be- 
hind us in the far past, when the rich and the 
poor all lived tugether ina sot't of impromptu 
socialistic paradise, and all that we bave to 
do is to get back to that state of things as 
fust as we ean, In that cause we shall expect 
his lordship and some of the Pritnrose duch- 
esses taking mansions in the East End slums, 
and even a better thing still would be for all 
the rbsentee landlords to go back to Lreland 
and live among their starving tenantry. An- 
other remarkable speech delivered this week 
is that of Mr. Elenry George in the Free trade 
hall, under the auspices of the Finanetal re- 
formassociation, It is a speech well worth 
reading by all thoughtful politicians. OF 
course, tories aud political old fogies will say 
that Mr. George’s scheme for doing away 
with all taxation, with the exveption of a lux 
on land values, is Utopian. Mr. Cleorgee suys 
that it will have to come, and that if Magland 
does not do it first America will, We ure in- 
clined to believe that, if the goldeu age of 
perfeet justice and freedom is to come, ib 
will be in Sune such way as that pointed out 
by the American reformer ‘ather than in that 
pointed out by Lord Salisbury. But however 
this may be, the speech is well worth the 
careful perusal and study of all land reform: 
ers. ‘lousthe New York radical does not 
seem to be so Utopian as he has been repre- 
sented to bee Wedo not suppose he dreams 
of dving away with poverty altogether, but 
only with those terrible extremes of poverty 
and riches Which broaden and deepen as clV- 
ilization advances, and ‘vbich seem to accuse 
the very providence of God. 

In parliament recently Mr. Picton was de- 
feated by the tories and ex-liberals in an at- 
tempt tu reduce or abolish the duty of 6d. in 
the pound or gd. a pint upon the tea of the 
working classes. Mr. Dilyn’s motiou for the 
disestublishment and disendowment of the 
su-enlled Chureh of Fugland in Wales was 
defeated by a similar combination of whigs 
and tories.. Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion for the 
abolition, at alow rate of commutation, of 
the perpetual pensions enjoyed by the duke 
of Richinond, the duke of Grafton, the duke 
of St. Albans, three descendants of mistresses 
of Charles I, and other perpetual pensions 
was defeated by a combination of whiys and 
tories. Among those who voted against Mr. 
Pieton’s motion for the abolition of the taxes 
on poverty were Mr. Joseph Chamberiain, in 
addition to nearly all the London tory mem- 
bers, including Hamilton, Isaaes, J. RK. Kelly, 
Lafone, Maple, Webster, Whitmere, Chuar- 
rington, Fulton, Goldsworthy, Kimber and 
Bartley. 

Even the poor Itahan peasantry are, be- 
ginning to rise against oppression. The crisis 
among the agricultural class, which up to the 
present has chiefly affected the suuthern 
provinces of Italy, is now extending to large 
portions of northern Italy, and especially to 
Lombardy, and is giving rise to serious dis- 
turbunees, Which Were the subject of discus: 
sion in the chamber, At Crullurate, near 
Milan, tbere was a riot among the peasantry. 
It became so serious that the troops had to be 

rvalled out to re-establish order, but only after 
several houses had been ransacked. These 
disorders (sayS @ correspoudent) are nob 
caused by misery alone, but are due to the 
Sune tnarehists who have fostered discon- 
tent in Rome, among the musons at Tero, 
among the workinen of the factories, and are 
now busy in Lombardy amoung the peasants. 

The Leeds, Eng., Mercury, annouuces that 
Mr. John Lloyd, formerly secretary of the 
Municipal reform leasue, is making a& map 
of the ground landlords of London, “This 
work when completed,” it says, ‘will show 
the owner of every piece of land im the me- 
tropolis, and will be of immense value in 
legislation of a financial aud sucial charac- 
ter. The map will suow some remarkable re- 
suits. it will be found, for example, that 
nearly one-third of the land in Londons held 
iu Inortinain, and therefore never pays auy- 
thing in the nature of succession duty. A 
curious light will also be thrown on si me of 
the owners of London property. Mr. Lloyd's 
researches have brought out the fact that 
part of Holywell street belongs to Mazudalen 
college, Oxford, 

The Belfast Morning News makes the an- 
nouccement that in addition vo the £2,000 
contributed to the single tax moverer in 
Great Britain by D'Arcy W. Reeve, “the sce 
retary” of the Scottish land = restoration 


league, ib is understood, hus also been 
favored with unsolicited offers of large 


finuneial support fron: prominent liberals and 
radicals turoughout the couutry.” 


Speaking of the tendency of the rich to 
vrow richer, the Neweastle Daily Leader says: 
“Tt is estimated that there are now more Chan 
“00 millionaires in existence, Of these, 200 
belong to our own country. Most of them 


have done great things for the world, For 
instance, Sir Henry Besseimer, Sir John 


Brown of Shetlield, the Darlington Quakers, 
and the Crossleys of Halifax. But is leases 
fall in there are some Kanglish landowners 
who will become the richest among men, The 
imagination can fix no limit to the p ssible 
aecumulations of the future dukes of West- 
minster and of Bedford. Unless Mr. ilenry 
Georges single tax proposal should be 
wdopted sume fine day, their wealth will out- 
strip the wildest dreams of a virrice.” 

A.C. Morant, correspondent of the Isle of 
Wight Express (liberal newspaper) Wrote of 
the annual meeting of the English dand res- 
toration league: ‘The great apostie of land 
reform in America, Heury George, wuthor of 
“Progress and Poverty,” though to most of 
the audience the main attraction of the meet 
ing, Was not and would not admit himself to 
be the lecturer of the evening. He was set 
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in a background of vigorous and earnest 
always interesting, and in some cases highly 
cultivated, speakers, notably Jolin Ferguson 
of Glaszow, one of the original six founders 
of the Lrish land league, and a worker nr 
Mr. George said, who “has always been ub it” 
He told us, with eonstraining and impassioned 
earnestness, that while £40 per man, woman 
and child, are produced yearly in this wealthy 
land of ours, 45 percent of our people who 
reach the ave of 60 are, or have been paupers: 
the average lifetime of the Vorking classes es 
25 yeurs, and $2 per cent of their children die 
under five years of age; 87 years is the aver- 
age lifetime of the artisiin or skilled work- 
man, While among the idlers of socicty the 
average is fd yours. Shull, he asked, in con. 
cluding a speech so admirable that it seemed 
only tuo short, shall aw system continue thit 
shelters the noble und crushes the poor? 
One very telling speaker from South wAus- 
tralin, Mr. Sinver, editer of an Adelaide 
pauper called Our Commonwealth, even ven- 
tured to grapple with the restless and sume- 
what combustible element of the sudicuce, 
the social democrats at the back of the hall. 
He pressed home upou them the lesson that 
land must be dealt with before capital, 
with characteristic colonial pluck. A’ Ger- 
man representative, Herr Michael Mlurscheim, 
of Baden-Baden, ® well-known writer om the 
land question, nude an impressive and finished 
speech, in which be likened the land question 
to the sleeping beauty of his native country’s 
fairy tale, and Henry George to the prince 
who eume through thorus and briars to waken 
her with his kiss) But Henry George, as one 
of the speakers reminded us, is uo prince but 
a son of the peuple, and “the people’s great- 
est benefactors have sprung from the ranks 
of the people.” “By vecident of birth,” said 
another, “he is an American, but by the right 
of his noble work he belougs to the whole 
world.” At last Henry George addressed 
us, and every word he spoke rane clearly out 
through the large and crowded bull, He ad- 
dressed us as “ien and brethren, fellow-citi- 
zens in the great Anglo-Saxon republic that 
isto be,” and be told of steady progress in 
America, of the two sections of laud reform- 
ers there—the single tax men, and the single 
tux men, limmbed—all alike working for the 
single tax ou land values, though divided on 
further details. He belongs to the lirst of 
these, the most thoroughvoing section, He 
reiterated the burden of bis well-kuown cry, 
“wherever you find the Jand in the hands of 
few, there you will find poverty.” ‘Go 
straight te the mark,” he said, “strike for the 
lund.? Give the workman the laud, and he 
will wetthe capital, He spoke of the grand 


mission of tue Anglo-Saxon race to imitate 
the peaceful revolution of the nineteenth 


century. Andto us he said, ‘if you can, go 
forward aud leave the van; butif you do not 
solve this question we of the United States of 
America will do it.” 


In the Black Hilts. 

Tirvorb, Dak., June 80.—As per notice, the 
first meeting of single tax men iu the Black 
bills was held at Rapid City yeterday. 
Although the weather was very warm and 
Suturday the busiest day of the week, our 
friends will never regret the tite spent in 
etfeeting the first permanent single tax, 
organization in southwest Dakota. Our ergan- 
ization is called the Black Hills sinwzle tax 
league. Judge Levi McGhee, president, 
Francis Clarke, secretary; W. I. Gharduer, 
treasurer. A committee on finunee Was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year, Consisting of 
one Member from each county in the hills. 
We start in with forty meinbers, wnd each 
is a worker, amply able to tuke pvood care of 
our side under auy circumstances and against 
any odds, Fred. Zipp of Deadwood, recently 
elected aiderman from the Second ward of 
that eity, is an able, intelligent, enthusiastic 
German. C. H. Muller of Sturgis is one of 
the most active and zealous advocates in the 
country. Freeman Knowles, editur of the 
Meade County Times, is the only publisher in 
the bills who has the courage of bis couvic- 
tions and dares to champion the cause uf the 
downtrodden and oppressed. Judge Thorn- 
ton will take care of our interests in his 
county. These are the more influential men 
throughout the hills, outside of Rapid City, 
who are willing to be known us single lax 
men. Mr. Clarke, our secretary, is one of the 
few lawyers upon whom nature has bestowed 
her most valuable gifts. He is a deep thinker, 
a logiewl speaker, and 5o thoroucly impreg- 
nated with the love of justice that we can 
safely regard him a most viluable wequisition 
Lo our cause. Judyre McGhee needs no in- 
troduction to you or the r saders of ‘THE 
SpANDARD. ‘The above named gentlemen 
represent the executive character of our 
organization, which of itself is a guarantee 
that the movement will succced. 

About 200 eitizens of Rapid City attended 
our evening meeting and heard for the lirst 
Lime Lhe vbject, alm and purpose of the theory 
of Henry George set forth. Speeches were 
mide by dudge McGhee, Lawyer Clarke, 
Freeman Kaowles and inyself, The efforts 
Was most gratifying to all concerned, 

Our next meeting will be at the same place 
the Just Saturday in July. A communication 
from State Seeretary W. BE. Brokaw, relative 
to the leasing of school lands, wis referred 
to the financial comaiuttee, with a view to 
having the same printed in pamphlet form 
for general distribution, Our work here now 
is fully under way and you may expect good 
results, as allot us are in dead earnest und 
propose tu hold the balance of power inside 
of the next year, PRANK GREENE, 


Yo Passaic Men nid Women. 
Passaic, Noah, duly 7—Passaie readers of 
the STANDARD are reminded of the meeting 
to consider Mr. Crogsdale’s circular, on Mon- 


day evening, Mth inst. ab 183 Washingtou 
Place, for 8 o'clock, J.J, BARNARD, 
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THE PETITION. 
Singut TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, ) 


36 CLINTON PLACE, ‘ 
New York, July 8. \ 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . oo. 6.0.0.0. =. =5 
Reeesived duriny week ending July 9. 


0,778 
At 


AY 


ee 


Total . . e * i] * . . * e e (0, 372 
Contributions received during the past week, 
have. been as follows: 


H. N: Scott, Miamisburgh, Ohio... 30 
3% A. Carlson. Escanaba, Mich. . . 1 U0 
Wom. Gornall, Taunton, Mass, . 0.0. 1 00 


John FL Winter, New York. . .). 10 00 
Wel Onin, Nes eae Geo oa a 2 00 


Single tax men, Passaic, NI 1... 1 00 
Anonytnous, Cle Ilum, Washo... 3 U0 
CG. A. Pratt, Birmingham, Conn .-. 1.00 
Geo. W. Wood, Poplar, Mont...) . 1 00 
Sundry stamps. . 0. 2. 6 bo. oe. 1-10 


£ Total Oo e . ‘ ’ . e . . r) . $21 AQ 

Contributions from. the public pre- 
viously acknowledgea in 'PHE 
STANDARD «© 2. 0+ 6 6 6 6 w RE SIG 19 








Total e 7 e e e ° e : e . e 
We. T. CROASDALYE, Chairman. 


The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee. 
Auonyninus, Pittsford, N. Y.—IL begin to 


‘see that very few appreciate the importance 


of the petition as a means of introducing our 
views. When [ think of it, the most diseour- 
aging thiug about the propaganda seems to 
be, not the resistance we mect from. the 
ignorant and selfish, but the apathy of those 
who feel most keenly the crushing weight of 
gigantic wrongs and the indifference of the 
sluves who have some conception of what 
true liberty should be. T almost wonder at 
times what keeps alive the courage of our 
leaders when our salvation seems a matter of 
indifference to ourselves. I begin to realize 
the base ingratitude of such conduct and my 
Wish is most sincere that we all try to do our 
duty to the utmost of our respective abilities. 
Iuctosed find St for the fund. 


Victor Burnett, Massillon, Ohio.—At the 
late democratic convention in Canton, Ohio, 
our county seat, Rev. MH. E. Gresbach was 
nominated for reprsentative in the state 
legislature. Mr. Gresbach is able advocate 
of the single tax and a ballot reformer. He 
is young, ambitious, of unusual ability, aud 
an orator of great foree, as was proven Jast 
fall by the crowds who flocked to bear him 
When be spokein behalf of ballot reform. I 
think he will be elected. Billy Radeliff tells 
mehe is coming to this city to wake the 
natives Upon single tax and free trade. 

Williams Mahoney, Kansas City, Mo.—The 
condition of the movement in this state is 


very hopeful—more so than ever befcre. 
- Our club has three or four plans under con- 


sideration as to the best method for organ- 
ized propaganda work, 

Jobn KE, Turner, Dayton, 1 Ohio.— have se- 
cured space in one of our afternoon papers 
every Saturday for such matter as our friends 
here see fit to contribute, and so far have 


every reason to be encouraged by the re- 


sult. This makes four weeks that we have 
had access to their columns, and Tam prom- 
ised that it will continue. 


J. R. Hall, McGregor, Texas.—A little 


‘More thana month ago l began to circulate 


petitions and solicit signatures, Atthattime 
people here were not informed concerning 


this question, and the discussion of the sub- 


ject in the streets created considerable com- 
ment, and caused a great many to begin to 
investivate fur themselves, Several who Op- 
posed me at the start have sizned the peti- 
tion since, and quite a number of our citi- 
zens are outspoken on the subject. The pres- 
ent prospeets are very encouraging, What 
we need is a good speaker to open the eyes 
of the blind so that they can see the cat. 
John S. Flanagan, Cincinnati, Oho.—It af- 


fords vreat pleasure te talk to men and 


have thein sign the petition. 

T. W. Nederick, Coon Valley, Wis.—I find 
much difficulty in making my fellow farmers 
understand our principles. They seem to 
think of nothing but food and money to pay 
interest and rent. There are, however, plen- 
ty of blockheads in town also who constantly 
talk of the injustice of allowing rich people 
to escape paying’ taxes. Our state seems 
very backward in the movement, aud as | 
am 63 vears old Thardly hope to see the be- 
eiuning here. 

John Lavis, Neponset, Boston.—-DLam a mem- 
ber of Typographical union No. 13, and hope 
it will be able to make arrangements to have 
General Willey and) Edwin M. White debate 
the question of “Protection or Free Trade!” 
Mr, White of course taking the free trade 
side, Itis hard work to make some trade 
Unionists see the cat, but perseverance will 
do it, 

Mr. Charles Gobriel, Quincy, UL, isa anew 
worker to whom fifty blanks were sent re 
cently, and they have all come back with 
signatures. The movement in Quiney, started 
by Mr. Perry, has gene forward with rapid 
strides, aud Mr. Gabriel is one of the most 
efficient workers in bringing about this re- 
sult. 

W. I. Brokaw, Bristol, 8, Dak.—I wish to 
express ny thanks through Tuk STANDARD 
for literature furnished by Dr. Chase of St, 
Louis, Mr. Bowker of Minneapolis and Mr, R. 


FUN of Pittstord, N.Y. Though they are pot 
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rich men they are giving all their substanee 


tou the catse, If there are any others who 
have STANDARDS or tracts that they do not 
know What to do with they may feel assured 
that we can make good use of themrin Seuth 
Dakota. No one should neglect bis home 
field, bat there are those who have a special 
interest in the new states, and they can show 
it in no better way than by sending us litera- 
ture. Straight free trade literature arene 
ment rather than statistics, such as George's 
STs Workingmen,” Sbhearmiaws “Common 
Sense of the Tariff Question” is What we need 
to drive the protection superstition out of 
the minds of the farmners. We especially 
need all the assistanee posssible on the ques- 
tion of school lands. All who ean give us 
information regarding the method of treat ine 
school lands in their own states that will as- 
sist. our fight should hasten to do so. 

Pat. wane, Portstnouth, Va.--In the early 
part of last January Lo reeeived my tirst 
knowledge of the single tux from Samuel 1D, 
T. Manning of this city, whois also a mem- 
ber of the Alpha elub of Norfolk. Sinee my 
lirst insight into the subjeet € cannot rest 
Without devoting every spare moment to the 
propagation of our ideas. Dam not ina posi- 
tion to assist the work fluancially, but I will 


certainly do everything iu omy power to. 


spread the light. DToam oa Knieht of Labor 
and am thoroughly convinced that the sinele 
tax is the only solution of the labor probleim. 
Six mouths avo l could not hear the name of 
single tax mentioned hereabouts, but now in 
all parts of the city and even in its suburbs 
you will find both white wad colored men 
talking of the subject. 

Dr. Henry S. Chase, St. Gouis; Mo--L eam- 
menced ny work with the School of social 
science” alone. There are now six active 
workers and about. twelve persons present 
every Sunday. Benton is a suburb of St, 
Louis, containing 100 houses and every house 
has had tracts several times, Plenty of pea- 
ple believe in the single tax but they went 
leave their families to go. Lhave given out 
9,000 tracts in six months, many of them 
being printed here. Dhave a single tax lunch 
for ladies about twice a week. Five or six 
ure generally present und they get a half 
hour’s talk. Mauy of them are school teach- 
ers, [ belong to the St. Louis Single tax 
club, but its meeting place is six miles from 
iny house and so f teach sehool ou Sundays 
in this suburb. There are about 600 people 
here and they have all been vaccinated in the 
single tax. J have printed and: distributed 
5,000 tracts of my own and Lwill have another 
printed us soon vas T cansave 2. Lam to 
years old and if Tocan live 1 years more | 
will see the single tax in operation in many 
states. 

(Dr. Chase is known as “Pa Chase” and he 
advertises his school as follows: The second 
term of the Benton school of soeia! science 
will begin on Suuday, 23d of June, ISSO. Time 
from 8.15 too pom ‘Phe relations of land, 
capital, and labor will be studied from the 
Christian standpoint of justice. The remedy 
for their present unjust relations will be 
shown, whereby hope, happiness and comfort 
will come to the poor and the masses with ng 
injustice to classes. “Pai Chase,” Comfort 
cottage, Waldemaravenue, Benton, St. Louis, 
Mo. Ladies and gentlemen invited to attend 
with the commencement of the term. ] 

Edward Hyoeman, Colninbus, Obie,—Our 
organization here is composed of a few trust- 
worthy workers, most of them being business 
or professional men, No other single tax 
organization exists in this city yet. Loam 
urged by members of workinemen’s Ooreani- 
zations to form a workingmen’s single tax 
club. There is material here for a very strony 
club. We have been preaching the crusade 
innearly all Jabor organizations during the 
past: year, and the result is becoming ap- 
parent, L will not undertake this work, how- 
ever, until the covler days of September give 
opportunity for better success than would 
now be possible. Meantime, the active work 
will go on as heretofore. The newspapers 
have been hberal with their space and our 
letter writing has been a pheaomenal success, 
We have probably averaved since February 
I three letters a week in the various papers 
of the city, the letters covering the single 
tax unlimited and limited, and the moral and 
fiseal sides of the question. 

Fred. S. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.-—-Our 
club has been holding meetings (as has from 
time to time been reported in Tie STANDARD) 
since the latter part of January at 226 Union 
street. Our audiences have nob been very 
large, ruaning from sixteen to thirty, but 
they have been intelligent: and enthusiastic, 
ands the audieuces ehaove from week to 
week we have manayed to reach quite a large 
number of persons, These meetings are 
talked of by the workingtnen in factories and 
shops everywhere, and are bevinuing to be 
felt. as an educating power, ‘The newspapers 
have given quite long reports of our pro- 
ceedings, and we occasionally get ia letter 
on sume of the questions atissue, Our society 
has lately adopted the practice of reading 
wnd discussing a chapter of “Progress and 
Poverty” ato each of the INeclings, und this 
has so lur veea attended with yery @ood re- 
sults, We have net yet established perma- 
nent headquarters, but will do so as soon as 
we see our way clear. 

Benjamin kb, Bloom, St, Louis. —The single 
tux ismaking good progress in this locality. 
Men of talent ure beginmug. to appear in our 
midst from time to time, and we are looking 
forward with preat capectation to the single 


“the committee, 








tax ciuMpaign we propose to inaugurate 
during the eoming fall. 

Melvin TL Palmer, St. Louis,  Mo.--Our 
league is ita prosperous condition, and for 
the future promises to make its usefulness 
appear in many direetions, We care eon- 
templating making the dead walls speak by 
engaging a magic lantern with which we will 
throw. mottoes and illustrations on them, 
We are also endeavoring to interest the 
Inembers of the league in procuring sina- 
Lures to the petition. by requiring eneh mene 
ber to secure at least six signers each week 
to be handed to the secretary of our leacue 
and by hint transmitted: to the enrollinent 
committee, Eaeh member, upon failure to 
secure the requisite number of signatures, is 
to forfeit one eent for eaeh name lacking, 
the tnaney thus collected to be forwarded to 
Bv thisseourse we expect to 
stimulate activity ainemier our members, and 
we would like to see the Jeagutes throughout 
the cottutry take aetion ino the same diree- 
tion, The single tux men oof Bt. louis have 
reason to voneratitdate themselves om the 
addition to their ranks of so able a worker as 
Mr. John Z White, latecof Chiearo, who lus 
connected himself with onr league. We in- 
Vite all readers of THe STANDARD in St, 
Louis and its vieinity to visit’ our efiub rooms 
at F100 Washingtonu avenue, 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. thenunessy, Kditor of Phe. flome 
Seeker.’ Shows the Benefits Phey Would 
Derive From the Single 'Pux. 


Charles O'C, Hennessy, editer of the Home 


Seeker, and secretary of the metropolitauw 


leawue of building asseciations, delivered an 
admirable address on Che subjgect of “Building 
associations and the single tax,’ before the 
Brooklyn single tax club, at its club house, 36 
Livingston street, lust Bunday evening, 

He traved the phenomenal vrowth of the 
eca-operative savings and loan idea ia the 
United States from its inception fifty years 
aco, ina suburb of Philadelphia, to its pres- 
ent stupendous proportions. Mr, Hennessy 
commented on the fact of the absenee of 
official statistical infertuation with recard to 
so proata movement, but said that experts 
estimated the number of assecintions in the 
country as five theusand, with over oa 
million members, depositing one hundred 


nullions a year and building fifty thou. 
sand homes in the same period,  Brild- 
ing associations were vetting to be. 


now conducted With a considerable de: 
eree of scientific precision, failures were 
extremely few aud far between, and the 
movement Was established on a basis of as. 
sured permauency and success. The crowth 
of the co-operative idea lid been steady and 
‘apid, and most especiatly marked in’ the 
western states, where it was comparatively a 
new institution. In Pennsylvania, [Hinwis, 
Missouri, Ohioaund New York the crentest de- 
velopment had been shown, the Neystone 
state alone boasting O00 associiitlons, and 
these five states having 2,500 USsocialions, 
With a half-million members between them. 

In New York and Brooklyn, where the 
Invvement was bub a few years old, astounel: 
ing progress has been tnade, there being now 
over seventy-five assecintions in the two 
cities, having nearly 50,000 members, saving 
£500,000 a year and building a thousund 
homes in the suburbs annually. They are 
still growing at the rate of nearly one a 
week. 

Jonsidering the etfeet of the present taxa- 
tion system upon building associations, Mr, 
Hennessy declared that it: operated with es- 
pecial hardship against the poor and indus- 
trious home seeker. The immediate effect of 
the spread of the building association invest- 
ment ina great city wis to immensely en- 
hance the value of suburban properties, 
The demand created by the building 
wssocittions = for accessible home — sites 
in the suburbs had dene more to ine 
crease real estate values and encourage 
speculation than all the other ageuvies for 
suburban development that could be thourht 
of, Then the home seeker, after he had 
bought w home site at a price greatly en- 
hanced by the co-operation of himself and his 
fellows, finds himself immediately lined for 
his industry when he attempts to pat a house 
Uponit, The community, instead of encour- 
aging habits of thrift which tended tu in- 
crease the stability of the citizen and the 
state, adupts a policy naturally tending to 
discourage Chit) aod industry. 

The great benelits aeeruing to the CHbiZen 
wnd the state by these cooperative jnstitue 
tions would be universally enhanced by the 
applivation of the single tax on lind values, 
exclusive of moprovements. Its immediate 
effeet would be to force into aetive use inp 
mense bracts of land around cur e@ities now 
held by speculators ut Panes prices in antici- 
partion of the demand of this and future gen- 
CVrieeLious. , 

The average cost at present of homes 
bousht through building associations Mp, 
Hennessy showed hy ostatisties to be about 
$3,000. Of this cost, #4500, or five eiehths of 
the whole value, was the value of inproye- 
ments, whieh would not be las sd vader the 
single tux, The selling value of the lot, whieh 
wt present would ayerave #100, would tie the 
basis uf taxntion, and the web cust of taxa. 
tion to the house owner, basing it pon the 
annual rental value of his lot, would be about. 
one hall of what ip new is, So thatat might 
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be seen that the small house owner as well as 
the community would be immensely benelited 
by the single tax, 
After tendering uo vole of thanks to the 
lecturer, avenetal discussion ensued, - 


A GOOD STROKE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


The Henry Geovee Ciab Enduees the Bait. 
mownt Park Courtisdeners to hekuewls 
edge the Principle of Mablic Osynership 
of Kattvonds ovd co Act Epon Eoin the 
Cnse of the New @eavity oud... 
PHILADELPHIA, buby Si] A sub-committee 

of the vomimissioners of iiirmount pork, 

Philadetphia, had favorably reported — a 

proposition to erant bo a enpitatlist of Phita- 

delphia the franehise fora erivity maibway 

The franchise provided that at 

Lhe expiration of twenty-tive vears the city 

should have the right to buy the improvement 

at fifty per eent upexcess ot the vost thereof, 
oratthe expiration of fifty years to buy at 
eonts 

An article eondomuiny the systern of oraute 
ine perpetual or fou tine franchises, and 
qulling wpon the city to build the road, was 
published in Justice, the local single: tax 
paper, and marked copies sent tothe meme . 
bers of the comission, ee 

The Henry Ceorre ehib of Vhiladerphia 
considered the subject an deonetided that the 
city was receiving inadequate return for the 
privilege to be granted. Resolutions were 
adopted denouneing the proposed franehise, 
as wellas the systear tliat las always existed 
in Philadelphia of granting: perpetual: Crane, 
chises, and Gilling upon theeity to bude the | 
roador to sell the right to the highest bidder. 
Copies of the resolutions were sent to. the 
ciiy newspirpers, some of whith noticed it-at 
Hore or less lepeth 

During the week suceceding the publication 
of these resolutions, some of the newspapers 
sttpported this point with mueh vehenenee. 
All indications, however, pointed to aw de- 
termination on the part of the commission to 
erant the franchise on the tems sugeested 
by the applisant and: faverably reported by 
the sub-committee. 

To compel the commiissiou bo,iu sammie degrue, 
recognize the position token by the Henry 
George club, those members of that club, who: 
were financially able to undertake the con- 
struction of the railkyay, catered an applica- 
tion for the franchise fora term of twenty- 
live years, abt the expiration of which time. 
the city should have the right to buy the im- 
provement ab ccest price, ‘The proposition 
was effective and the point eained. The 
franchise was granted on those terms al- 
thous it was granted: to the original appli- 
eint, Wha expressed hittiself as perfeetly: 
sittistied, 

There is no doubt that the railway will be 
wsoureeof creat profit. The cost-at construc 
ticon is stated at $300,000, At the end of 
twenty-five: years the additional improve- 
ments and bettertaents (which are allowed) 
Will probably bring: the cost: to uewurly halfoa 
million dollars, Uf, at that time the city de- 
sires to buy the railway the citizens muy 
thank the Henry Clheore ahib for its interees- 
slonin behalf of the citizens, 

The elub promises that it will be heard from 
abanearly day on other important oucttbers 
pertiining to mninineipal government. C. 
The OpvensAiv Meetiugs of the Jorsey City 

Chaba Growing Sacecess, 

Under the boughs of the maple and the 
birch, i the center of Currie’s Woods beyond 
the Pamrapo beachof Newark bay, the Stand- 
ard single tax club of Jersey City on Sunday 
afternoon held the Gfth cauip meeting af the 
summer series, Tt was a complete suceess, 
fully tive hundred persons vathering: to listen, 
These invetings are now being talked wbout 
wl over Tidson county, and people seam 
wnxious to have the subject explained to 
them, They have not ouly brought forward 
men Whom the members of the Standare 
club were not acquainted with, but have al- 
ready prodiecd quite a number of converts, 

The single tax petition to congress is cireu- 
lated every Sunday, and at this lust meeting - 
over fifty signatures were secured. Consid- 
erable propaganda work is being done by the 
circulating of tracts, 

Mr. I. ©, Dubois of Bayonne presided, and 
ina few introductory remarks introduced 
Mr. Wdwin A. Curley of Brooklyn, who spoke 
Upon the “Wdustice of the single tax? Mp” 
John W, dJakeway, the president of the lub, 
iddressed the meetin on The rights of 
Ina” Mr CA, Abbott, a lari! reformer, 
usked a amber of questions of the speakers 
and received prethy cunelusive wusweors, Efe 
is almost persugded, 7 

At the meeting on Sunday, duly ty the 
leading: speaker willbe Mr. Herbert Bowes of 


Newark, and in commemoration of the fall 


uf the Bastile he will address himself to the 
French revolution and the political and soeial 
changes of the future, ‘Phere will be wddi- 
tious and special features iu the procramme, 
The Eftect of Mer, shearoiun's Visit to Porte | 
baud. 
PORTLAND, Ore, daly 2.-—Thomas.G, Shears 
Mun’s Visit Lous lingers about the sinzle men 
Hike aw pleasant dreaic, for we not only en- 
Joyed his able lectures it the time, but we 
van see the fruits crapping ont everywhere, 
Many have called ypon us since hear him, — 
and announced their conversion to the single 
bas, ‘Tue Mascnie hill lecture wits published: 
in full, covering a whole page in the Ore on: 
jan, SO Raghiey, 
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dent of Bowdoin college, Brunswick, Me., 


the citizen directly and. effectively for the 


“shall tave 


etowhieh it wes contined in JS 


to reply. 


June 20, comtained an 


-tion of the petition, 


art. 











- NOTEBOOK JOTTINGS. 


Tn the Pourth of Joly number, the Mail 
‘and xpress printed several columns of 
letters from opromdunent people containing 
sentiments appropriate to the auniver- 


siury. None wis more fitting Chan-that 
written by William DeWitt > Tiyde, presi- 


who said: ‘Freedom: from: taxation by a 
foreign patlianient and from the domina- 
tion of a foreign king is the achievenrent 
of the past. lreedont tron: taxation for 
the benefit of favored chisses and the sub- 
ordination of national too partisan and 
and private interests is the duty of the 
present, Freedoms to pay taxes solely for 
the supportol an honest and economical 
vovernment, aid to exert the power of 


public wood, is the ideabot the future.” 
Tn the same series of letters is) one 
from Frances I. Willard, who speaks 
prophetically of the time when poverty 
been abolished, ‘ 


The Century, cin its “'Popies of the 
Titne,” has some cnterestine comments 
on the sumuner exodus from the eities. in 


-coutemplitiog which the editor is led to 
Soagh passing view. of the 


labor problem, 
After saying why he thinks wee statis. 


Oties are ti renencl unteustworttey, de says 


the summer exodus min contain indien- 


“tions of more real weight than any niere 
fleures can lave, 


“Tf Che summerexodus 
has grown only its ‘Lhe countey has grown; 
if itis confined to the same social classes 
ie aT the 
numbers who fake part in it} have in- 


-ereased only in proportion to Che inerease 


of those classes; still more. if there ties 


been any relative falling of in number 
then we mi as well admit that there is 


the stronvest of indications that our prog- 


ress has not done much for poverty” 


This argument is so ingenious, so much 
ofa departure from census statistics, that 


one must needs pause before attempting 


Twas talking lately witha young Kng- 


“lish doctor who had queer notions of 
vested righis, 


Hesaid that men of the 
medical profession in’ his country were 
subject to too much competition, “Why? 


he dechuwed, “it comes even from (hesons 


of mechanics and servients, who somehow 


manage to get diplomas and try to prac. 


tice medicine to the detriment of those 


Who belong in the professional classes by 


right of birth.” 

The Quincy, Mo., Herald of Sunday, 
interview of a 
column and a half with Co. Perry on 
the single tax, The editor introduced it 
with display headings, the leading one 
being “The Tale of the Cat “After call 
ing the cat the “eniblem of the single tax 
theory,” he allows Mr Perry to explain 
away some of the usual objections — toe 
the “theory” and ends with the publica- 

) Crood tor Mr. Perry 
and the editor of the Quiney Herald. 

One feature of the sielts in Paris that 
may be depended upon to interest the 
visitor when the others have been prety 
well exhausted is the retail shop windows, 
The most attractive are those in which 
the disphiy is of jewelry and work in the 
precious metils., The Palais Royal is 
famed throushout the world because of 
its scores of such shops, Visitors from 
every country buy at deast a few spec 
Mens of Paris Gijoulerie as souveutes of 
their sojourn in the modern capital of 
Yet for atl this the exhibits of 
several American jewelry and silverware 
companies at tho exposition is convincing 
the Paris fabricaunts of such eoods that 
they are behind Amevicn in atleast this 
formof art. Phe correspondent. af the 
Times names a vood many things in this 
purt of the American section that the 
avis artilicers have not yet learned) to 


make and that ave surprising and delight- 


ing the visitors to the exposition, 


The cheapness of the American goods, 
Weare told, isnot the least astonishing 
thing to the Paris buyers of fine grticles 


Of fable decoration and sinulie wares, fn 
thet, iblooks as af American igh priced 


Tabor were sending a kind of goods direct- 
ly to the heart of a countey sulfering from 


Mover production” dn them, and estiub- 
— Dshing a murket there in spite of the pan- 
per dabor it must co 


mipeto with, 


akiie 


Something dike this occurred at the time 


of the Philadelphia exposition, A com. 
~mnission wits sent here from Switzerland 


cee erent erate a tN AC RE 


ee ea a 5a 


people dépendent 





to exiimine into the metheds of American 
watch making, On the publierstion of ils 
report, the Swiss wateh makers were 
amazed. The cheapness and excellence of 
the American watch threatened to de- 
prive them of markets which they had 
long coutrolled. The Swiss, however, 
pulled Cherselves together, so fo speak, 
imitated the American) nmuachinery,: and 
saved a good part of their trade. But the 
minnber of workmen dn the business in 
Switzerland bas been greatly reduced of 


date years, and American watch makers 


are competing with the Swiss almost 
every Where in Murope. . 
The Cincinnati Christian Standard dis- 
agrees with Andrew Curnegie Tt does 
not believe that “the true antidote for 
the temporary unequal distribution of 
weiulth’ is the administration of their 
riches for the public good during their 
lives by nivn of great wealth. “It says: 
“To say thatit is better to make working 
pensioners upon the 
rich, and perpetuate this in’ liew of ade- 


“quate wares (Which may be wasted in the 


indulgence of appetite) is fo talk non. 
sense, f not selfish: sophistry.” By the 
wiv, if is nowesome little Gime since the 
publication of Abe Carnegie’s “renedy.” 
Hlow many millionaires have set down 
their niumes as being in stpport of it? 

Commenting on “the wild rush to Okhe 
homa,” and the “clamor forthe opening 
of the Sioux reservation.” the Christian 
Standard says these andother signs point 
to the faet that our public domain is about 
fo be exhausted It asks what isto hap- 
pen next. Shallwe have the revolution 
and ruin that Macaulay prophesied? Is a 
military despotism the onty refuge from 
anarchy? The Standard pins its faith to 
wrepublie. Ltsays the republican form 
of government ts better adapted to a solu 
tion of ‘the tough econormie problem’? 
thaniany other But, really, oughtn’t its 
editer come just a little closer to the prac. 
tical nvans involved in the problem ? 

This editor, an earnest mitn and at in- 
teresting writer, thinks that before “we 
—the American  people—should come 
either to anarchy or despotism we could, 
and no doubt would, resort to conquest, 
Which could go on for several generations 
before the continent was exhausted, 
“Yes,” remarks a single tax friend, ‘but 
that phin looks to me exactly like one for 
an extension of slave territory.” 

CGRIPFE, 
A New Lowa Club. 

Dubuque Daily Telegraph, dune 2, 

— Asingle tax club was organized in this city 
Saturday night last. Although it has as yet 
issued nomanifesto of its purposes, its chief 
vita is doubtless the popularization of the 
theory so beautifully and logically elaborated 
in Henry George’s Progress and Poverty.” 
According to this theory land alone should 
be tuxed, to the end that monopoly of it may 
be averted, that capital may be encouraged 
to seek investment in labor-viving industries, 
und that workinymen muy tind steady em- 
ployment at good wages. The club willbe an 
educational organization, and a suuree of in- 
tellectual benetit tu its members and eventu- 
wily perhaps of material protit to the com- 
munity. George’s idea has been much de- 
rided, especially by these who have viven 
little thought to ity yet there is substantial 
reason to bebeve that its practical appheatioa 
ty Dubuque, as Mr. Graham declared ina 
recent communics tion im these columus, 
would within a short time greatly promote 
the prosperity of the city and inerease its pop- 
Wlation, A short distance from this office is 
wvacunt lot which is not assessed for one- 
fourth the amount its owners ask for it. 

A few years sinve a gentleman who wished 
to build a manufactory offered for it three 
tuttes ibs assessed value, Five thousand dal- 
mars tore Wits demanded, and as the manu- 
Factitver was unwilling: to ceive it the transfer 
Wits bot made aud the property is still idle. 
Now, this lot ought to be assessed atits full 
Value, Tt is worth £20,000, a vidue, by the 
way, chiefly given to it by the community, 
and it should be taxed for that. Hf it were 
its oWher would net bold it for speculative 
purposes. He would be obliged to improve 
it dumeelf or sell it to somebody who world, 
anda either event the pubhe would ve the 
gainet, The improvement, by whomscever 
mide, would involve the employment of la- 
bor and the distributian of money, aud this 
would be au advantage tow The applica- 
tiomof the same rule to idle land: in every 
purtoof the town would be followed by a 
suipitiar result. An iiapetus would be given 
to building, capital freed from the burden of 
lool taxation would tind investment im man. 
afactuping and other euterpries, and Du- 
buque weuld ourish, The George plan may 
Hot be perfeet--noe hugian werk is—but it ts 
riklonl and embodies very niueh that eom- 
ends 1. 


Adload Iden, 

Redtleld, S) Dak. Joumual 

~Upin North Dakota there are some single 
tas theorists. Why wouldu's it be a goad 
idew to try the theoyy in that: proposed new 
statef If the experiment should work satis- 
fucturily the vest of us could fall into line, 
and North Dakota would bave the distivetion 


llow Business Went All to Pleces and Men 
Were Turned to Rranps While Land 
~~ 
Speculation Boomed. 


Decatur, Ala, July 1.—I reached Decatur 
last Wednesday noon aftera very instructive 
three days’ ride. IT had a good chanee to 
learnimuch of the country along the route, 
und also to examine sotnewhat Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Nashville, but the 
most interesting study hus been Decatur. It 
is entirely different from anything [ have 
been accustomed to in the line of cities. Its 
history throws some light upon the booms” 
of Which we bear so much; for Decatur bus 
hada “boom.” There isa bank and a land 
company and streets laid out for a city of 
thirty thousand, and an average of four 
families to the block, “so us to give the rest 
of the land town value” 

Two years ago this was a village of fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, Now it bas aboutseven 
thousand, The land company came and 
bought up the Jand and hud out the streets 
and advertised the place. They induced sev- 
eral large industries to locate here rather 
than in better clitnates, aud they placed these 
industries a mile and a hal! or two miles 
apiurt in opposite parts of the town, or rather 
“eity,? “in order to enbance the value of 
their lots by making sure that they should 
be in the center of population.” 

Then the advertisements. began to work. 
People beran tu flock in: here hoping to get 
for themselves a home in the growing city. 
Mechanics came, lured by “cheap. homes: for 
the people” and “plenty of work at good 
wares.” Tradesmen came and put their 
Wealth into stores and stock, or started ina 
tent until they could suve enough to build a 
store. Laborers came hoping to find better 
wares Where work was pleuty: ministers, to 
look after the spiritual welfare of the people: 
professional men, to seek here au open field 
for their work. And everybody rubbed his 
hands and said: “Didn’t 1 tell you it would 
grows” 

All this increased the price of building lots. 
The more the man in the tent saved tuward 
his stere the more he found he must save in 
order to buy the lot fur it, and the harder he 
fouad it to save anything on account of the 
ever-increasing rents for his tent site. The 
more the mechauic saved his wages in order 
to get hima home the more he weeded in 
order to get a site for it. Theever-inereasing 
“prosperity” of the city made his prospects 
of getting a home more and more gloomy. 
Not only that, but the sudden growth of the 
place ude house rents and board fabuluusly 
hieh, and thus laid another obstacle io the 
way of “cheap homes for the people.” 

This, bowever, wus only temporary, as 


“there was plenty of cupital seeking invest- 


Ment in houses so svon as it was evident that 
it would pay reasonable interest. But with 
the price of lots it was different. They went 
up not alone with the growth of the place, 
but in anticipation of its future growth, aud 
they remained at nearly their bighest figure. 
The land company can afford to wait. 

“How much would buy those five prass 
lots?’ Tasked an intelligent business man. 

“Not less than £10,000.” 

“How are the taxes levied here?” 

“All property is assessed at two-thirds its 
actual value whether it is lot or house or 
factory.” 

That man caunot afford to bold those lots 
idle a great while then,” f remarked. 

“Oh, well, when the lots are idle like that 
the owuers generally band in their own val- 
uation und they get it down pretty low.” 

So itis thatthe lot owners can afford to 
wait until the growth of the tuwn doubles 
the price of the lots. 

Well, yellow feverand “some other causes” 
checked the boom after a while. S me of the 
induced indystries failed, many tradesmen 
found that taxes were no lighter and business 
no greater here than elsewhere, and they 
were obliged to fails mechbanies fuuad them- 
selves working for no better waves in a 
climate whieh makes work irksome and io a 
region Which makes them spend their yeur’s 
savings on a foreed summer vacation during 
yellow fever time. Somehow or other the 
“prosperity” aud “erowth of the city” does 
not seem to agree with them, And yet these 
people do not seem to reahgze that the ‘“pros- 
perity” they bear about is not the prosperity 
of the people of Decatur, but of the laud 
company of Decatur, 

In all this “booming” it is bard to see bow 
iaveone haus benetited except the men who 
owned the “city lots.’ Hence vou would na- 
turally think that the lot: owners would sup- 
port the local government and the schools, 
but they do not. Taskedaiman with a horse 
und wagon to take my trunk over for me aud 
he said he could net because he had nut paid 
the heense, Sodraymenand peddlers and so 
on pay licenses like saloons and gambling 
houses and other things that weed to be dis- 
eouruged, Also, let your frugal mechanie 
build him a house aud he is assessed wbout 
two thirds of all bouse and lot are worth, 
While his mere speculative neighbor raises 
corn on his lot and is assessed about as farm 
lund. You see, houses, like saloons, area 
bad thing, and if people were not tned for 
tanking them, the community would soon be 
full of them, 

The result of this syetem is that people 


have been driven to build arcund the cute | 


skirts of the town, and the best way to see 


bo which tho experiment would entitle her, | Decatur isto walk around it. The center, in 
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place of the old New England conimon, is 
composed of gilt edge lots” with unly here 
and there a house Where a luthas been sold in 
order to add value to the rest. 

Now there are several things that seem 
clear to me. The Jand company did not 
nuke the value of thse lots, therefore the 
land compuny is not entitled to that value, 
The people of Decatur, by their presence and 
working and saving, did create that value, 
and therefore they ought to have it. Instead 
of fining men for carrying trunks und for 
keeping store and for building houses, it 
would be better to take this value, which ig 
ereated by all, und use it for the support of 
the government, fining men only for keeplag 
sulvons or committing crime, 

This can be easily done by simply raising 
all tuxes on the value of the land, exclusive 
of improvements. i. M.S. 


The Simplictty of Justice. 


GALLOWAY, Ill.—L thought, in reading Bel- 
lamy's book, “Looking Backward,” it would 


be well to refresh the nemory with tbe wtit- — 


ings of such as have liatelv treated socialisth 
in the negative; and IT have found it protit- 
able, for the more [ weigh Bellamy atid his 
oppunents, notably Herbert Spencer, the 
more imposing becomes the grand simplicity 
of Henry George and his teachings. I doubt 
not but that every intellixent reader of Bel- 
lamy’s book will wish that this dream of bis 
could be realized, while harboring gravest 
doubt whether any possible changeof environ- 
ment can so alter human beings as to make 
its realigation likely. Herbert Spencer ad- 
mits that environment and laws serve to alter 
men’s modes of action, aud that, in course of 
time, their natures adjust themselves to these; 
that average character is constantly being 
remolded into either a desirable or an unde- 
sirable kind, but, when he deals of what he is 
pleased to term “the goodfornotbings” of 
society, he utterly ignores all laws of causa- 
tion. Isearch in vain for one suggestion of 
aremedy. Nowhere is it pointed out that we 
might at least relieve the struggle for exist- 
ence by placing all of the strugglers on a 
basis of equality as to opportunities, thouch 
frequently the very argument seems to make 
au avoidance, other than intentional, impos- 
sible. 

Governments may never lose their agyres- 
sive character and Bellumy’s dream may 
forever, on tha5 account, remain a dream, 
but why does Spencer here lose sight of that 
law of causation whose study he insists on as 
of the first importance in dealing with social 
phenomena? 

How imposing, in comparison withall these 
views, are Henry George's! 

He vivlates no human instinets; opposes uo 


natural Jaws; builds no systems which de-- 


peod on a human character as yet to be 
formed; seeks to overthrow no essential con- 
dition of suciety as now existing; finds for 
all active factors their beneticent aud legiti- 
mate sphere; recognizes in competition, in- 
stead of the bug bear the socialists make of 
it, a most Valuable factor of human endeavor 
aud progress, only that he would place all 
competitors on an absolute equality as to op- 
pertunity. 

He does not believe that human nature is 
innately bad and perverse, but cherishes u 
crand faith that when justice shall rewulate 
the affairs of men and each one bus free play 
and equal opportunity, it will surely rise to 
better and nobler conditiuns., 

He does not desire to encumber the statute 
book with laws that might be ill digested and 
work remote mischiel; he would merely re- 
peal such laws us vive privilege to some and 
deny them to others; laws that bear uno- 
equally on men. 

Wasever a nobler, a simpler remedy for 
sucial evils conceived? It interferes with no 
rights; cau work no harm to anyone or ip any 
direction; is full of the promise of peace, 
good-will aud prosperity for all men, and is 
self-acting and self-corrective He bolds out 
uo promise beyoud that of justice, pure and 
sunple, willing to trust the destiny of man- 
kind entirely tu this one ugent, under whose 
benivn sway humau oature may so modify as 
to make Bellumy’s dream possible of realiza- 
tion, and consequently governments so de- 
ved ol ayvgressive and despotic tendencies 
tial those iu power will not use it for the en- 
slavement of their fellow men, 

GEO. G. GUENTHER. 


A Meeting Every Wednesday Evening in 
Brookivu, E. DD, 

Brookuyyn, July 5.—The E. D. single tax 
club of Brooklyn will hereafter meet at 
Oriental hall, 316 Bedford avenue. 
ines will continue to be held on Wednesday 
nights, At the next meeting, Wednesday, 
10th instant, the subject for debate will be; 
*Resulved, That immigration should be re- 
stricted.” Some strangers ure expected to 
uttend and take part in the exercises, and it 
is urged that all single tux men in the vicio- 
ity endeaver to be present, 

JOSEPH M, McWUINNESS, Cor, See, 


ets itn tareapanionatetinmntarear 


Yeo, Find the Answer; Then Freedom Wil 
be in Sight, 
Chicago News, 

If the Illinois and Indiana miners do got 
want towork forthe coal companies with 
Which they are quarreling, why dun’t they go 
tu work fur themselves? An answer to this 
question might lead to the solution of the 
whole problem. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. 
Willinim Lioyd GQarrisonw's Addresn Before 


the Free Religions Association of Amere 
fen, Boston, May 30. 


~Bostod New deal, 


It would be impossible not to admire the 
spiritand syeupathize with the noble aims of 


Mr. Bellamy, and any criticism of his) meth- 
ods must concern itself with their practical, 























































“progress seemed to have been imade, 


“women disputin 
grated their. back yards would never come to 


adaptation to the end in view—that ideal 


state of society for which thinkers in all ages 


have sought in vain “and died without the 
sight.’ Yet our ideas of that desired state 


must differ as do our ideas of heaven, and 
we picbure it as variously us we do our wods. 


So L confess with difltidence that the Baston 
which seems so. fascinating to a  multi- 


tude, in the pages of “Looking Backward,” 


Tam not sorry to escape. 
In some respects but little 
The 
wine eup and the cigar still filled the social 
foreground, as inthe tines of Howells and 


did not allure me. 
its imprisonment. 


- James, and woman, obedient to bad custom, 
“still retired from the table beeause the deean- 
ter 


and the Havauns Were reaehed. But 
enerally life seemed to tne there to luck the 
flavor Which nukes it tolerable. Tt recalled 


the marionette exbibltions which charmed my 


youth, where the figures dressed aud acted 


with propriety, but obedient to the hand and 


striugs behind the scenes, 
As Sydney Smith afirmed that the two 
across the feace which sep- 


cr 
ao 


an wereement, because they argued frem dif- 


ferent premises, so here we must consider the. 


ground cach stands on. 

Mr. Bellamy starts with the asstumption 
that competition is the root of social evil. 
My. premise is that that the denial of free 










“competition is the: svurce of social wrouc, 


How then shall we begin to argues As man 





























the isolated man. 


— statute is necessary to him. 


existed before society, We must reason from 
‘the unit, which is the iudividual, up to huniag 


poverninent, Which, in its highest type, is the 
voluntary association of individuals for the 
protection of the rights of all. Delfoe has 
givenus, in Robinson Crusve, the picture of 
He is the inonarch of the 
realm, subject only to the laws of nature. No 
He would have 


no.use for Mr. Bellainy’s scheme. Now when 


- Friday becomes an. inhabitant of the island 
ive ] 








and brings bis kinsmeu later, conditions are 





(En ee . . 
., mnodified. Lu equity, Crusoe’s personal liberty 




































































“repealing: uncient edicts. 


is limited at the point which intrenches on 
Friday’s rights; but if, followine the action 


of inankind in nation building hitherto, he bad’ 


said, “This island is mine, and my will is law,” 
Friday would have been only aslave. And 
thereafter, auy accession of population would 
have added subjects to the despotic sway 
of Crusoe and his lineal successors. Thus un- 
consciously all despotisms have been founded, 
bused on might or advantage of possession, 
wnd justified by the assumption that the in- 


‘dividual is incompetent to care for himself 


aud that some external and paternal diree- 
tion is essential With this belief excellent 
men have filled the role of tyrant and in- 
quisitor, using the medicine of the prison cell, 


the ax, and the sealfold, for the patient's 


good, Repression bas been the law and 
made the laws. The statute books of the 


mnost civilized governments are but the heir- 
looms of the Dark Aves, and legislation is 
to-day chielly congverned with modifying and 
By these, women 
is still restrained from her God-given rights, 


and begs fur equalitw at the hands of her 


selfish brothers. By these the natural right 
of man to exchauve freqly the product of his 
labor where he can benelit most, 1s denied 
him, and the United States, which claims to 
seb an exumple of justice to the world, 
elects a president on the sole issue that the 
wrong shall be perpetuated. “By these edicts 
the earth, which is the bounty of the Cre- 
ator aud the necessity of man, is seized und 
monopolized by foree and cunning, the wrong 
buttressed by legal formsat war with natural 
justice. The world is too much governed, 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle tu 
the strong, but to the crafty, and statutes 
adroitly devised hedge in monopolies a: if 
they were divinities. The resultant misery 
and inequality that curse mankind through 
loss of freedom, are adduced by the state 
socialist as areason for mere government 
The patient inust be cured by a hair of the 


doy that bit him. 


To this has paternalism led us, lt pura- 
lyzes the despre to excel, it hangs cut uo 
prizes of life to stimulate enerey and right- 
eous ambition, itexalts mediocrity, it tends 
not tu lift mortals tu the skies” but. Sto 
drug ansels dawn.” - 

‘Do not understand me to assert. that Me. 
Bellamy or his disciples desire auything of 
the kind, Far from it. Bat. it seems te me 









































“nenh oF assoeiation for protesvtion, 

do whatwnd? That man may be euarauterd 
— the nauieil eight to the use of the bounties « 
 epentivn 


» that che governmental UssuNption of bustiess 


exyterprises which they encourage, aud the 
arbitrary regulation of individual fife, ure a 


~ return to that despotism from whieh luman- 


ity has been sbrugy 
civilization began, 
The individualist looks baek to Robinson 
Crusve’s island, and pictures a povernment 


linge to: free itself sinee 


born under the instinets of trae liberty. Le 


recognizes: the necessity for human POVern: 


but te 


» tothe selection of the op 
‘that his instinct ms 
ight to life, libervy 


i 


and the pursuit of happy 


f 
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ness be not interfered with. Only one proviso 
is necessaryi—thit in his pursuit of these 
desirable things he shall in no way infringe 
upon the right of dis fellows engaged in the 
same pursuit. Thg@rreater the simplieity of 
government, the Tarver the liberty of the 
individual; and under the development of 
freedom come the most bountiful results, A 
true government does pot contemplate com. 
passing whet the Creator himself! found im- 
possible—au equality of iudividual gifts. dts 
function is to furnish sitpivan equality of 
opportunity, leaving’ each the result of his 
energy, skill, self-denial, foresight and indus- 
try. It seeks not equality of condition, bat 
conditions that shall give Inbor its just re- 
wards, be they muely or little. People who 
need the most government are the ignorant. 
und depraved. Who need the least? The 
people of enlightenment and conscience. 
Given acommunity of Edward Bellamys, and 
each man would bea law unto himself, and 
the costly and oppressive paraphermatia of 
covernment would be reduced to-a miniinum. 
And now, with growiug wisdom and. eon- 
science, We are asked to inereuse the powers 
of goverument! ‘Phe idealist’ has always 
looked forward to that tine when, instead of 
theiron hand of authority, government would 
betypitied by the silken vord of brotherly 
dusseciation, “= 

“fexactly what we aim at, says the Na- 
tionalist, But how does he propose to reach 
ib? You will agree that no ideal government 
exists to-day. Tbtois. of the earth, earthy. 
Its methods are sinuous, its principles false; 
ibisingeniously fashioned tuo thwart the will 
of the majerity. The few govern, the many 
are misyoverned and witless enough to sup- 
puse they make the Jaws.- Therefore ve- 
ality is respectable, selfishness is the puid- 
ing policy, high mindedness and sensitive 
pubic henor in politics are food for public 
mirth. Jobpery lurks in Jlecistatures and 
aldermanic boards, and wealth whieh results 
from publie plunder is allaboundine. 'Phis 
is Uo exaggerated deseription of existing 
government, What think you, therefore, of 
the Wisdom of putting into the hads of such 
anorganization fu ther Gppertunitics of ap- 
propriating fur private use the people’s earn- 
ings? [Ib cpens opportunities for wealth te 
the'self seeker “beyond the drenins of ava- 
rice.” 

When Lread the Nationalists programe 
Tam obliged to infer a supreme and perfcet 
goverbtient upon whieh these immense du- 
liesare to devolve. Omuipotence only cin 
can fill the neeessary. conditions, tor, let 
the wisest man try for a sinvle day to regu. 
late the provisions of ua single city, und eitber 
a famine or a glut must follow. But, left 
simply to the individual, guided by self-in- 
terest, Which is as divine an instinet as that 
of the desire to live, and the unhindered Jaw 
supply and demand measures toa pound the 
ecessary supply of meat and vegetables 
und groceries demauded by the vast city of 
New York, with its population suddenly 
deulied in’ centennial days. The natural 
luws, mlade by the only omtipotence possi- 
ble, may always be trusted to do their per- 
fect work; but let man undertake to put his 
hand Qpou the machinery, to alter this law 
and amend thit, and there follow the eon- 
fusion, disaster, misery and death, which 
affiiet socicty on its present basis. 

“But,” says the nationalist, “you indi- 
vidualists are inconsistent. You cecupy part 
of our ground, but lack the logie and the 
courage of your convictious. If you are 
agreed that the land should be nationalized, 
that railroad franchises should not be alien- 
ated to individual ownership, that water and 
hght may be supplied by municipal govern- 
ments, why pause there? Why not allow 
woolen and cottun mills, and dry goods 
stores, to be under public manarement/? 

Yet a clearly dctined line separates the 
first from the last, and in both cases the pro- 
tection of individual right is the sule purpose 
to be attained. The object of land uation- 
wiizittion is to prevent comparatively few 
people from monopolizing a natural gift of 
the Creator tu the exclusion of humiun beings 
Who have an equal right to its opportunities. 
And raudlways, water and pas supplies, and 
cognate industries, are dependent for ex- 
istenee on the occupying of common pusses- 
Sioms, Lhe use of which should bring a recom: 
pense not to individuals but toa the e@onai- 
nity. At present all citizeus are taxed to 
build and maintain streets aid hichways, one 
of the lurgest ttems of municipal expendi- 
ture, They are the publie property; but 
great corporations Und na dilleulty in eet- 
tiny for nothing the franchise whose viadue is 
ereated by the peaple’s muney, The same 
reasoning: applies to the supply of light and 
water and sewerage, because the use of the 
streets is essential to their operation. his 
is supply upbolding the law of equal freedon, 
which is the chief! function of government, 

tut regarding the manufacture of woolenus 
ind cultups, and the vending of goods, huw 
ailfereutis the cause! As farus auy of these 
are dependent vn common property fur ex- 
istenes, like Lind aud water power, itis just 
that they should pay the eonimunity for uses 
but beyond that, the product of industry (nut 


something that is the sacred property of the 
Widividaay asduueb as the right of personal 
cbberty, outot which ib logically grows It 
an the Iberty to enjoy and dispuse of the 
frais of oue’s-toil unhindered by the inter- 
severaments, whieh, truly admin- 


deyarious te publie health and morals) is. 


STANDARD, 


istered, are but for the very purpose of pre- 
tecting Chis liberty. 
I deny thie rightof levishition Lo arbi rarily 


take the eatnings of the industrious to sup. 


ply the needsef the: idle; te oreb the thrifty 
for Qhe sake oof the Spendthrift, aud, aider 
the cuise of beactiting: the country, grant 
licenses to one setof tnen to prey itpen tbe 
community through tarith faxes. Theo pro- 
posal to limit individual wealth, provided it 
is acentmulited without injustice to others, is 
Ho More reasonable than to propose the. tim, 
itationof the human voice or. the inventive | 
genius that vives us ddisons and: friessons. 


Is wealthan evilé Nay, it is a wood. We 
ey an 
ntutiot: have too much of it. When not 


dammedtp by special laws but atlowed. to 
flow by the benefivent law of gravitation aver 
the broad meadows of bumanity, it fertiizes 
and blesses all. It brigdteus toil, inereases 
leisure, permits the cultivation of the higher 
faculties; and differentiates civilization from 
barbarism. Tt was considered extravagant 
in Henry George to say that the liberation of 
land would tend toward) furnishing women 
With pianos and a trip to Europes bat. its is 
certainty more do the dine of progress and 
aspiration than Me. Atkinsows cooker aud 


teu cents aida. 


Through tiberty only cau humanity tind 
hope and courage, and Upou this dine alone it 
imoves to the idealists goal How onany 
crimes are perpetrated in itssmame! Aud itis 
murder inthe house of its frends that may. 


be rightly feared from state socialism And 
we wre begpred to reverse the current. We 


are asked tomayuify the toclof government 
wt the expense of the coverned, although os- 
tenstbly for their sake--itsetf only) a ctempo- 
rary sealYolding for the building of the tet 
ple of God. 

Attractive us the pen of fietiou min paint 
the picture, “it leads te bowilder sand dazzles 
to bhod.? Be not misted, but join with those 
Who have not to triunsforin human mature to 


stceeed, butare basy clearing the obstructed 


track of progress Upon which society shall 
roll tritunphant: towards that. divine soul, 
Which the individualist ana the nationnlist 
alike 


Saving So Doesmt ako fe So. 

Springtetd Union. 

The American Meonomist shows that. the 
cost of living in this country has declined 
fifty per centand the rate of wages tas in- 
eveused fifty per cent within this century, 
These facts are worth a book full af free 
trade maxims, 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The followiag Ust coutains the tastes aud 
addresses of men active im tie single tiox 
euuse tm their respective localities, with who 
those wishin to goin in the inoyverneut may 
communicate: : 
Akron O—Jas K Antier, 109 Allyn streeq. 

Albany, N Y—Robert: Baker, 178 Madtson avenue, JC 
Roshurt, 22 Tiard avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
‘ary Single ‘Pax Cleveland and Thurman ” 
Myre avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter— Mrs Josephine Soahe, 

Altoona, Pae-C Lh ishler pres; bo L Munroe, recording 
secretary single ttn club, : 

Amsterdam, N ¥Y¥—llurvey Book, 

Anaeostta, 0 C—-Carroll W Sinith, offfe@ Anaeoatin fan 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets. 

Autog Chico, N M—Lewis ‘T Graustam, 

Ashtubula, Ohio--4 D Btrong. : 

Athous, Pa—Arthar L Pierce, 

Atlanta, Ga--Jolin Co Keed, 
street. 

Auburn, Me—HEG Casey, secretary Stigle tax club. 

Auburo, N Y¥Daniel Peacock, presments HOW ft 
det, secretary Sinsdle tas elub, College mau. 

Augusta, Ga—-bL A Schinidt, 62, Lincoln street. 

Avou, N Y—-Homer Sibin, 

Ballston Boa, N ¥—Richard Feency, 63> Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—Jotio W Jones, 13 N Bond street: Jolin 
Salmon, 415 N lbutaw street: le Wor N uit, ss BE 
Baliimore street. 

Bat h-ou-tie- Hudson, N Y--Matthoew CoB ieseb. 

Bayotde, Long Istund, N Y¥—aAntonto Mo Mota. 

Braceville, Hl—-William Matthews, secretary ‘Parit pe 
formeclub, 

Bradford, iv-J C De forest, seeretiury Liund anil labor 
elab, 26 Newell place, 

Bristal, bak—W Io Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E OW Duudon, 38 Madden lene. 

Bustonu, Mass—Ed win M White. 208 Main street, Chiurles- 
ton, Jd KR Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Mielderrs (tserealiy 
Garland, chairman Single tax lenmrue, dramaien Phithins 
Jotun Liavis, 1 Leonard st, Plarrison sqaiee, 

Brooklyn, No ¥~George B West, Mb, 49 Clermont ave. 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Bulfiato, N Y—HOB Buchlenbure. pres ‘Pax veform elub 
sed Clinton st; CC Whittemore, see, 383 Wiushingrion 
street, 

Burlington, luwa—James Love, boukseller, or Richard 
Bpencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Win A Ford, 166 Norfolk street 
secretiury Stugle tax organization, 

Canutsteo, N Y—H W Jotusor, PO bux 265, 

Canon City, Col-Frank P Blike, ab Db. ; 

MeV Eas Harmount, MoD, president slugle tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlin, Dak—Janies Brown, 

Charles City, lowia.—Irving W Sinith, MD, office Oppo 
Bite: Wnion house, 

Chicago, HleFrank Pearson, 45 La Balle street; T, W, 
Wiitler, secretary Single tax club, 486 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres 8S 'Pelub, 125 5th ay, 

Ciscionat, Q-Dr david Be Beek, 189 West Ninto 
sbrect; dores’s news stud stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; heacdauiarters sinele tax elub, Ortiz Duitatug, 
s@ecor Fourth wud Syenmare, 

Clantou, Ake al blastio or Alex G Dake. ‘ 

Cleveland, O--C W OWihimnarstisd Buedd avenues Frank 
L Carter, 93 Chestout street, 

Caton, Ind=L O Bishup, citer Argue. 

Cohars N Vad Ss Crane ; 

Set CaleCharles Fo Roatth, propriebor Commercial 

ated, 

eee re O—Kadward Hyneman, 3451-2 Bout Hope 
street, i : : 

Hach Deano, Cul--Jelr A Batley, : 

Cramer Hil, Camden county, N d=—Chias P Jotinston, 

Danbury, Cobu—Siin A Main, 8! Buntn street, 

Vayton,O—W W Kile, as Fifth streets d G Galloway, 
363 Sumucl street, im a 

eae ear yee NS a kilder, 

des Muites, Lowite-T, Jo Tiassau, president Bingle tus 
lub; Joba W King. secretary. ; Eee 

Detroit, flich—J KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo streeti J F 
Dunenn, %—Plilrd street, secratary Tax refurm as 
sociation: § G Howe, 64 lath ay 

Diamend Sorings, Midorade county, 

Bighton. Mass—4 Cross. 

Dankirk, N Yo=Francis Lake, 

Kast Cambridge, Maced ot Marrington, Bt John's bit: 
erary bustitutle, : 

sist Orange, NJ—Baw © Aiphoube. 333 Maun gt. 

mast Northport, Lang talaud, NS YeJd K Rudyard _ 

Rast Hindge oN t--Rawarel Jewett, 

Miltabeti, Nd Benjanun trner, 

Kimira, N O¥--Willsie Bergnian. 712 Mast Marhoot street 

Knedewood, [Wt Steers : ‘ : 

Pees ilies ud—Charles Gi Bennet, 427 tipper ‘Pherae 
shreen : pets 

Fitchburg, Muss-it 2 Terry, 

Faruongion. lawa--F. W. Kock weii. 

Foxcroft, Me--E Libby, 

Gardner, UleT 8 Cumming, 


elub, 2 


lawyer, 35 1-2 Mimeruae 


tends 


fbl--J Vo Lanta, 
















1° CA Potwin, 
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Glen Cove, Long Lsland  S: Y—Herbert: Loramer. 

Glendive, Mout--AH Sawyer. 

Glens Falls, N Y--Johii iH Quinlan, 

Gloversvillo, N Y—Win © Woed, AED, : 

Grind View-on-the-Hitdsoo, N ¥eeHenry Linton 

Harrisgy, Tex bd MeCotum 

Hartington, Neb—Johy bo retber, 

Haverhill Miass--Arthear lf Brock, 

Helens, Mont Judge dM Cletrients, secretacy Moutatia 
sinvle Cax Gesccuimli. a 

Hornedisvilley NOV =-Georne HE Van Witibs te 

Holtoa, Wat db Avery, 

Hot Spritigs, Ark—W. Albert Chapman 

floosick Falis, No Y-F S Hiunmone, : 

Houston, Tex=—T F Ring, corporation attorney. 

Hutehinsou, Kas—-J G Mitleoun, Mob. : : 

Lion, N Y~-George Stnith, PO box 402, ; 

Indianipons, ind Po Custer, president Siugie tax 
Teacie, WOU Tel Cap Cias PH BRrause, bookkeeper, Voir 
tress Tord watre stare, 6 Wishitetan street, 

Ith, N YRC C Plate, druggist, 75 Yast State street, 

Janvier, NJ-S EP Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J—dosepr Dana Millur, secretary. Ltud: 
son counly Slogle Liix dedgniie, SO heeavenue, 

Kansas Clty, Mo—Chas bh Reid, dt Highhtnd avenug, 

Kenosha, Wis— Vo ob Sate 

Keithsturgh, DP-M Mebotatds 

Kingston, N 4 heudure M Rotieya, 

Lavsigburgh, N Y¥—James MeMann, 20 lelyuecant. 

Lousdale, KRI-Dr Le FL Garvin, 

Lewiston, Me+F Db Lyford, 8 Cottape streat. : 

Lexington, Ny-James Kewih : 

Lotiden, Baghiund—W lien Saunters, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers. Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal-W EP Doayre, 80 North Alameda street; 
WA Cole, 49 South Hil: or A Vinette, PO 8totion , 

Lowell Mitss--Heity Robertson, & Meteuf bloek, Kha 
der atreet, : 

Lyle, Mind -C FF Wenhuin. ae 

Lynebburg, Va—Thow Willhimsor, cor kitih and Chureh 
SLEOUCUS, : ; 

Lyon, Mass--Theodora Po Perkiia, i Beuth Cominon 
streek. ; : : 

Madisoy, Dak-H OL Mvenson, : 

Mishitnoy City, Pad oN Beeker, prestdeut: Free trirdé 
elub; Robert Richardson, secrebtacy. . 

Manistee, Mich—Atbert: Walkley or WR Ea 

Mitnsteld, OQ—-W Jo Ulgeins, isuniger Westert. union 
Leloegap he offlea, 

Mariborg, Mass—Geo A bo Reynolds. 

Marlborough, N YO HE Bandon ; 

Mart, Tex--d 01 Caldwell, chturianucwn Ntuth co 
CIS trek Orgaizer. . 

Marvaville, Monut--8 FP Kouston, Br, president. Muptana 
Shige tax assechtcian, : 

Massiltou, O-Vieter Burdett, 78 last Suuth street. 

Mauritius, Lodiun Ovenn—Robert A Rohin, 8 Pump 
street, Port Loults. ee 

Memphis, Tenn—K G Browb, secretary Tart! reform 
vhup, 69° Madison street; Boltom siuito, 220 Alabama, 
street, 

Middletown, Coun—-dotm @ Heptiins, Ll! O box 550, 

Middletown, N ¥—Chas Gb Futter, PO box 1h 

Minvcrukee, Wis--Peter Mca, (7 lourth streed, 

Minneapolis, Mii J guell, president. Singles tea. 
fteagiie, S02 Wo Rrantiia avenue: Bod. Ryder, secre. 
tary, ‘ 

Monte, Adaq--do Norton, 23 S0uch Royal street 

Mi Pleasant, bowa-A O Uiteher, ADD. 

Ml Vernon, N YV--J Bo lLuttbep. 

Murray ville, l-Witllitna Canim, presideut Denocrile 
club, : 

Nashville, Penun--2 TE Carroll, WN 
tary American land leacue, 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Heury George 
glib, 43 Walhut street, 

Newark, No J--Rev Tagh 
sLreat, 

New Brighton, Par-John Seitz, | North Broadway. 

Newburg, N Y—-DJ Meliiy, secretary Single tax. club, 
Qs Browud way. ; 

Newburyport, Mass- Win R Whithiere, secretary Mer 
Time assembly, deradd otthee, : 

New Tlaven, Conm—~—Witlard Do Warren, room. a2, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Staith, Wo Die street. 

wew Orleans, LireJoun sd Watters, Maritime assoca- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Josephe L Sehraer, secretary Bingle tax 
lenpgue, 27 Southgate street; WHC Jiumes, 89 Taylor 
street. ; 

New Westminster, Brit Col—-Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reforus assovlation. 

Norfolk, Vae-Kdward fo Robertson, secretary Alpha 
olub, io VU, drawer t, 

North Adiins, Miass—Withurd  M 
streets is Myers, PO tnex ASG, ; 

North Sprbeeteld, Moed WP Alexander, i886 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Coun—dames it Babcock, loch box 62, 

Obertin, O—Kdw B Hash 1, 

Qlewn, N ¥-George Ball, pres Bingle tix association 
“Timothy Horan, see, 50 Katleoad street, 

Oli pia, Witsh Per Aleaiuder Pardauliar, Adam street 

Onmiaha.Neb—Jolin fb Buiblen, 822 Virginia avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tas eliub, 142 9 5th streets; CG 
Beckett, see, a oweor STthoand Blondo streets, 

Ordway, Dak--HoH Gai vd, member Tax reform asso 
ciation ; 

Oswero, N Y—Alex Skit 160 West Fiest street, 

Passaic. NJ—J J Barnard, 8s Vashington place, 

Paterson, N J—B W Netlis, Chatrinan Massie county 
Singte tax Clevelumdocumpiign committees, 89 Nort 
Mito street, 

-arkersburg, WoVwe-Wol Borman, meniber of Staple 
tax league ; 

Pawtucket, h t-Bdward Yarker, 24 Goudia 

Peoria, Hl-e W Avery. 

Phitrdelphia, Pa—Wm wt Atkinsan, 926 Chestnut streat 
or AJ. Stephenson, 2b Chestnut streat, secretary 
Henry George club. ; 

Piermout, NS Y—Charles 1 Hood, # O box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—dbourk bf Boberts, 727 Carey alley, 

‘Porthund, Ore—b B Higeco, 48 Stark surect. KE Thomp- 
Bam, ‘ 

Poupbkeepsie, N-Y--Wliisem © Adbro, 

Provideuce--Ko T-Hobert Grieve, 32> Button streets 
De Wan Barker, pres, ishode Island single tax asso 
OPAMION. 

Pulaski, N Y—C-V Harbet tla, 

Havens wood, Elb--W HE Voth Orirum, 

Reading Pa—Chias S Piezer, 013 Pau strech; 
Corkhill, (aN 6th stree i. 

Revnuld’s Bridge, Conn. dol Carreer, box 20, 

Mictioand, Tade-aP Ritehie, 93 South A streets J.B. 
Patt, lo6 dbouth Phir street. 

Hidgeway, N ¥--D C Sulilvan, 

River falls, Wis-—Georse A Riatos. 

Ltochester, N Y--Charles Avril, 7 Morrill sureeab 

Hoselle, N Jd--Read Gordan, : 

Rutinnd, Vt--TUE Browa. 1) Cherry street 

Siu Diego, Cale A. Harvey, 139 10th street, ! 

Ban Francisco, Cale-Judce guimes G Aupulre, Superio 
court, 

Siu Luis Ouispo, Gsl—atrs Frances &l Mime, 

Sentite, Wash Ter—Alesounder Walk : 

Seueca Falls, N Y¥-Wao fl Adkiusou, PG 00x56. ‘ 

Sharon, Conn—A J Bostvetek, librarian Stage tax chub, 

Shenandoah, Pa—Morris Marsh, presidcut 8inglea tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

Southborau, Miss—S bt ltowes, 

South Gaston, N C-W iol A Pericitin, 

Sparrow Lush, Orange county, N Y—C LL Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheehan, bee 
ratary, 

Bpinit Likes, iawi—J W oschrimpf, secretary Tari? re 
form elub. : 
Sprimgtiodd. Pl-dames H MeCredw, secretary Biungamon 

sue tax eliab, 625 Bick avenue, 

Spriugheld, Ma--H AW Jugeniin, 665 Nighols street. 

St. Louis, Mottin Russel, president Single tax 
feague, a0 Bacon stecety ben. dy Bloun, secretary, 
reo 3, UE Ove Street, 

Stuckton, Cal--D A Learned, 

Stomehami, dikes Ur W Syiuinugton Brown, 

Streatare di Georse G@ Guenther, se 

Syracuse, N YeChirles Ss Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HoOR-Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or lk A Paul, 4 
Waiten streets or dianies K AleGQuirg, secretary Single 

otter eid, OY Grecia street 

Seabock, Wash Perak op Morrow, : 

Toledo, Ged DP Travers, secreuwy Single tax club, No 1, 
M2 Suit street, : 

Tacoma, Wash Ter--F CO Chiurke. Tas i st. 

Trenton, N J— HL Mathews, 9 Howell street, 

Troy, N Y= Martis. 

Tuckahoe, NY ~Albert O Young, 

Unionville, Conn—-Jolin MeAuliffe, 

Utica, NS ¥—Thomas Svweoney, 136. Kuzubeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, soul west corner First and 
Catharine. 

Victoria, Ce W OL Sintoo, Ejend NWA Co, 

Vincennes, lnd—-Hoo Saomel Wo Willis, roving 2 and 
Opera block. : 

Waco, Tea—Frauk Graly, lawyer, 163 south 4th streab 

Waketield, Hh l-David Harrower, 

Washington,  C-br, William Geddes, 1719@ 
W, secretary single tux leauge, 

Weatherford, Tea--Wilian M [Tuell 

West New Hrighton, Blaten Islund, N YA Suualdard, 

Wiheetiog, Wo Vie-dolin be Prank, 207 Koll street, ‘ 

Whitestona, Long Ishi, N ¥--George Harwell. 

Whltinan, Aass—C pt Bolu, cigae sluore; Thos Douglass, 
president hingle tax beague, os 

Wee: Lhe yi raion Kav! 
orcesjer, Bass. K bape, bake View 

Yonkers, N ¥—Jeseph Sutherland. eae ; : 

Youngstown, O--Hillv Radcliffe, Hadelife houg@s, 

Zanesville. Ohlo—W HW Loughaad. 7 Van Buren ares, 

Pree, Klngl@ bux club. eta: 
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A cable messave has been received from 
Henry George stating that he will sail on 
the Cunard line steamship Umbria, which 
leaves Liverpool on the 20th of this 
month. Miss George, whose _ illness 
seemed likely to detain him, has_ re- 
covered, so that there will be no delay, 
and he will arrive on July 28, instead of 
the 4th of August, as the committee hav- 
ing the reception matter in charge ex- 
pected. Itis now too late to charter a 
steamer for July 28 to carry a party down 
the bay to meet Mr. George, and there 
has been so much disapproval of the 
plan for an excursion on August 4, on 
account of its being Sunday, that it is 
probable that the committee will abandon 
the idea. In this case the conference will 
doubtless be postponed until September. 
when the weather shall have moderated 
and when Judge Maguire of San Fran- 


cisco shall have opportunity to attend, 


Among the propositions to come before 
the constitutional convention of the new 
state of Washington some are very im- 
portant and desirable, Others are worthy 
of prompt rejection. To the latter class 
belongs the plan of making all officiais 
elective. In small communities this is 
well enough, but in larger onesit 1s im- 
possible for voters to discriminate. All 
legislative officers should be elected; but 
executive officers, responsible chief offi- 
cials excepted, should be appointed. To 
the former class belong the propositions 
for secret voting, minority representation, 
the submission of important laws to pop- 
ular vote, the taxation of unused land 
the same as that of equal value which is 
in use, the reservation of school lands for 
the benefit of the school fund, the pro- 
hibition of private detective agencies, a 
guarantee of peaceable assemblage, and 
an expeditious method of amending the 
constitution. All constitutions ought to 
be subject to easy amendment; but better 
even than that would be a clause requir- 
ing a constitutional convention to meet 
every twenty-one years, in obedience to 
JefYerson’s idea that every generation 
should legislate for itself. The most im- 
portant of the propositions however are 
those which aim to hold the school lands 
ascommon property, and to tax land ac- 
cording toits value irrespective of its use, 
The first reserves to the state the growing 
rent of the lands it already owns, while 
the second lays a firm foundation for the 
ultimate adoption of the single tax, and 
in the menntime discourages the cornering 
of land, 


VYhe Press is hard pressed when it 
areucs that inasmuch as our eotton 
manufactures do not command the 
mrrkets of the world, thouch cotton is 
free, therefore free raw matcrial does 
not benefit industry, Here the simple 
fact that about everything is protected 
that centers info the qaanufaetare of 
cottons, except cotton, is deliberately 
suppressed, Let the raw materials of 
cotton nuutnedure —dyes, machinery, 


-etecotera, be freed from the devilish 


power iat J 3 otection, nud ho peo- 
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ple could compete with ours in that in- 
dustry. 
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Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American federation of labor, in arguing 
at Pittsburg for the eight hour day, said 
that the “true opposite conditions in 
labor are the striving of capital to get 
most work for least wages, and of labor 
to get the largest wages for the least 
work,” and that “an cight hour system 
would regulate the law of supply and de- 
mand,” That employers (not capital, for 
capital does not employ labor) are striving 
to get most work for least wages 
(that is for least share of product), 


is true, It is aso true that labor 
is striving to vet the largest wages 
for the least work. To this effort 


of labor we owe all the Tabor saving ma- 
chinery wehave or ever will have. But 
that an eight hour system will regulate 
supply and demand is an exceedingly 
superficial notion, The only truth in it is 
that a reduction of hours to eight will for 
a time increase opportunities to work and 
thereby increase wages, though without 
increasing product. But the true way of 
regulating supply and demand is by allow- 
ing natural laws to operate in the natural 
way, Which will increase wages by mak- 
ing demand limitless and production in- 
finite. This can be done by removing all 
obstructions between Jabor and natural 
materials. A tax on labor products is 
such an obstruction. It is a penalty for 
producing, which operates in much the 
the same way that twenty lashes on the 
bare back of the producer for every cer- 
tain quantity of product would operate. 
Abolish such taxes and demand for labor 
will increase. A price on land, is to labor 
as 4 fence around a rich pasture is to cat- 
tle. Tax the price until it melts away 
and labor will be free. The ditference be- 
tween such methods of benefiting labor as 
Mr. Gompers advocates and the method 
of the single tax, is that be tries to amel- 
iorate the condition of hired men by tem- 
porary expedients, while the single tax 
would made it possible for all) hired men 
to be free men. 

The miners of Streator, Hlinois, who, 
with other dupes, were commended last 
fall for studying markets instead of the- 
ories, are now ready to give a little atten- 
tion to theories, Their two months’ strike 
afforded them a series of “‘conimencement 
exercises” in the college of markets, which 
fell short of the glittering promises of the 
prospectus of that institution. In justice 
to Mr. Harrison, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that a term in the.college of mar- 
kets is admirable preparation for an ad- 
vanced course in the college of theory, 
But the expense is alittle heavier than 
coal miners can bear. The Chicago Her- 
ald gives the following vivid account of 
the experieuce of Mr. Harrison’s students 
in the department of coal mining, in his 
college of markets at Streator: 


Three thousand miners and their families 
are deba'ing the question of whether it is 
better to lie idle and starve at once or go to 
work and starve by degrees. There seems to 
be noescape. The menare determined and 
even desperate in their resistance to a reduc- 
tion in wages, but it requires more than 
desperation tu resist the wail of a hungry 
child. The mine owners realize this and are 
confident. They know that the reduction 
which is being foreed on the men is an out- 
rage and disyrace to civilization, but it is 
money in their pockets. They do not care if 
a few women and children die of hunger and 
neglect. During the early days of the strike 
the good people of Streatur—which is not en- 
tirely dependent on the mining industry— 
gave freely to the families of the workmen. 
Dav by day the destitution has increased un- 
til local aid is far from sufficient to alleviate 
the distress. The mines were cicsed May 1, 
and there is no prospect of a resumption of 
work, The mines are owned acd operated 
by the Chicago, Wilmington and Vermilhon 
Coul Company, of which A. L. Sweet is 
president, From the time the great shaft 
was sunk early in the seventies, thiscompany 
has practically governed the coal trade of 
this portion of the state, fixing both the price 
of coul in the market and of labor atthe 
mines. For the first few years high wages 
were paid, the town bocmed, and a thrifty 
und intelligent class of English, Scotch and 
trish Inluers was attracted here, Many pur- 
chased buildiug lots from the company and 
erected little homes, the price of the lots be- 
pe deducted frei the wages of the miners 
in anonthly instaihoents, The truck sture 
was then estabu-hed, Noman bus been com 
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pelled to trade a single dollar’s worth in the 


“company store,” but for sume strange ren- 
son the man who did not trade with the com- 


pany could seldom if ever clean his coal 
sufficiently well to pleagg the boss. He could 
not keep his ‘‘room” iboper condition, and 
sooner or later he would be dischareecd for 
‘incompetency.” 
appeared on the scene, and wages began to 
grow beautifully less. 


For the past year they have been paying 80 
cents per ton for screened coal, which means 
that for every three ecarsof coal the miner 
furnished the operator a car of nut coal free 
Deducting the selling price of 


of expense. 
this nut coal the tmiuer in reality received 
only 55 or 60 cents per ton. 


duce it still further. 


still further reduction of 10 cents per ton. 
The man who had toiled in subterranean 
darkness, under a treacherous 
roof, ia mud and 
ludep with poisonous gases and 


to think that be was being imposed upon and 


decided upon a suspension of work in hope 
that some sort of a compromise might be 
The operators “had nothing to 
arbitrate,” refused to meet with the men, and 
changed the suspension for a “lockout” by 
For two 
The 


agreed upon. 


closing their mines for the summer. 
months the men have thus been idle. 
greater portion of them are without money 
or credit. The writer made a house to huuse 
canvass among the homes of a number of the 
strikers and every whera it was the same sud 
story. Before the suspension of work many 
were eking out a scanty existence, and these 
are now face to face with starvation. When 
the strike was ordered there was less than 
3100 in the treasury of the miners’ orcaniza- 
tion. A relief committee was appointed and 
solicitors set to work to secure contributions 
of money and supplies. The returns, how- 
ever, have been very meager so far. Over 
eight hundred applications for relief have 
been made to the committee most of which 
they have been compelled to denv, having 
neither money nor provisions to distribute. 
Mothers are daily going about among the 
farmers on the outskirts of the city, begcing 
for anything with which to feed their fami- 
lies. 

The Streator miners will probably be forced 
to surrender. They are engaged in a hope- 
less fight against a remorseless fue. 


The magic wand that gives toa few 
men all this power over the prosperity 
and even the lives of thousands should be 
seen by any one who will honestly trv to 


see it. Make acommodity of theair, and 
women and children would gasp for 


breath as the wives and babes of these 
miners hunger for food. It is the abso- 
lute ownership of the mining rights of 
Streator that makes autocrats of a few 
owners and helpless slaves of an entire 
community. But not satisfied with thus 
hampering the natural right to dig, a 
vast conspiracy has been formed to in- 
terfere with the natural right to trade, 
and in furtherance of that conspiracy 
these very miners were deceived into 
voting fora continuance ot a system of 
laws that have no other excuse for beiny 
than to augment the profit and buttress 
the power of the conspirators. Take the 
tax off of coal and every other com- 
modity, and put the tax upon the value 
of coal fields and every other privilege, 
and all men may work without begging 
for an opportunity, while no man will be 
vested with dictatorial power over any 
other, 





One of the gratifying signs of the times 
is the accuracy with which the press in 
general is beginning to describe the single 
tax idea, Take this from the Philadelphia 
Record for example: 


The idea of the “single tax” theorists is 
that all taxes upon industry and the products 
of industry should be abolished, and that the 
government should be supported by taxing 
land values solely, irrespective of improve- 
ments, to the exteat of the annual rentul 
value, [tis contended that such a tax would 
compel the owners of unused land either to 
ubandon it or to put it to use; and that upon 
such compulsion everybody that wanted 
work would have work to do, 


It could not be more accurately stated, 
nor, inso few words, more completely. 








But the Record does not agree with the 
idea, The principle reason for disagree- 
ment appears to be the editor's pardonable 
ynorance of one of the simplest laws of 
political economy. He supposes that the 
“product of the land would thereafter be 
made dearer to the extent of the burden 
imposed espocidly upon it” It is hardly 
worth while to discuss this question in 
editorial puragrayhe, Passing by the 


The Hungarian miner next 


The deductions 
made for powder, oil and other supplies re- 
On May 1, the miners 
were informed that they must submit to a 


Soapstone 
rater, breathing foul air 
powder 
smvoke—and all for the paltry pittance of 
from $20 to $30 per month—-was foolish enuugh 


prehension of what should be done and 
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arguments of all other students of polit- 
ical economy, it is sufficient to refer to 
John Stuart Mill's full discussion of the 
subject in dus “Prineiples of Political 
Kconomy,” in which he shows that rent 
(und the single tax is really rent) does not 
affects the price of products, but their 
price is regulated by cost of production 
wt the rent line. The same law. is re- 
corgnized by all) political economists ex- 
cept the middie age school, which the 
protection plutocrats have resurrected for 
cumpaign purposes, 





The Reeord goes far enough, however, 
to sifisfy us at the present. It wants to 
abolish all taxation except that upon 
realestate, The only difference between 
us, then, ison the question of taxing im- 
provements. The Record would exempt 
weather boards, shingles, bricks, ete., 
While in steck, and we would exempt as 
well when in houses as when in stock, 
But that need make no difference. Let 
the Record make ifs avitation fora sin- 
gle tax on real estate and we will aid it 
all in our power, confident that as taxes 
are thrown off from industry the people 
will see clearer and clearer the justice 
and benetits of relieving industry en- 
tirely. 

The Record has opened its columns to 
correspondence on the single tax, and re- 
peatedly expresses its astonishment at 
the proof this correspondence affords of 
“the hold the single tax idea of Mr. 
Henry George has obtained upon the 
public attention.” 





In its first issue after the flood the 
Johnstown Democrat speaks of Arthur J. 
Moxhiam, the single tax leader of Johns- 
town and vicinity, as aman “with a well 
balanced brain, a clear insight ‘into the 
miseries of those who survived the terri- 
able shock of the angry wave, a full com- 


how to do it, and the nerve of a general 
in the crisis of a battle involving the life 
of a nation,” who ‘restored municipal 
regulations and organized forces for 
efficient work in recovering bodies, pro- 
tecting property and collecting and’ dis- 
tributing food, clothing and other neces- 
saries of life.” 











Volume V of THE STANDARD, dated 
from January 5 to June 29, inclusive, 
neatly bound in cloth, with stiff covers, 
is now ready. See advertisement in 
another column, . 





Steen age aoe eee eee : 7 Peta! 4 
SOCIETY NOTES. ee 
WASHINGTON, June 22.—The wedding gift — ae - 
of Mrs. M. V. Dublyreen to Miss Drexel, who Sees a 
will become her daughter-in-law June 29, ee 


will be a vellum bound prayer book, beauti- 
fully illuminated. Tiffany has made the 
cover a Work of art. From the family jew- 
elsu lot of gems were taken, and across, a 
crown aud snchor of diumunds, rubies and 
sapphires set intu the covers. The clasps are 
similarly enriched. 


Joseph Piel, fifty-seven years old, an up- 
holsterer, living on the top floor of No. R82 
East Ei¢hbty-tirst street, with two married 
daurhters, ascended to tbe roof of the house : 
immediately after breaklast yesterday morn- eas 
ing. He was out of work sud despundent. oes 
He seated binself avainst a chimney and sent 
wbullet fram a revolver through bis bead. 
The report attracted his daughters’ attention, 
and they were horrified wheu they found him 
dead.—[World, June 2s, 


The rapid advance in the value of land at 
Seattle, Washington territory, has been vood 
fortune tu Mile Khea, the charming actress , 
Some time sine’, at the instance of a friend 
she bought a number of lots at Seattle for 
$5,000, Which now she will not sell for §60,- 
QUU, eXpecting evena further advance. Mile. 
Rhea, in this cause, is u veritable real estate 
“buomer.”—[(Brooklyn Times, 

Two half-grown boys were found sleeping 
ina wagon on Riverdale avenue last’ Friday 
by amounted policeman, He took them to 
the Kingsbridge station, where they gave 
their numes as Charles und Edward Spence, 
sixteen and fourteen years old, They said 
that they had come from Butfalo in a freight 
car. Their father ind mother were dead, 
and they started out together to battle with 
the world. The children’s society will take | 
charge of them. 
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lw the Only Thing that is Really Cheap, 
Clinton, Ind,, Argus, , 


Although the Cambria iron compuny lost 
2,000 employes in the Johnstown flood, they 
had no difliculty at all in filling every place 
With hew men at the old price, The most 
abundant and cheapest thing in this country 
to-day is bumuan labor, 
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MEN AND THINGS. 





‘he Baltimore and Ohio railway has 
reduced its rales for grain transportation 
from Chicago to the three principal 
Atlantic shipping ports. To New York 
the rate will henceforth be twenty cents, 
instead of twenty-five; to Philadelphia 
eighteen, instead of twenty-three; and to 
Baltimore seventeen, instead of twenty- 
two. 

The reason given for this move is that 
without such a reduction the Baltimore 
and Ohio is pluced ata disadvantage in 
competing for grain freights with its 
rival roads. It has no lake connections, 
and is therefore handicapped in com- 
petition with the other lines, At 
equal rates, the other roads command 
the business. Yet eastern bound tratflic, 
at some rate or other, the Baltimore and 
Ohio road must. have, if if would find a 
profit in its west bound business, There 
is no money in hauling cars fnll in one 
direction if they must be hauled empty 
in the other. Moreover, the cost of opera- 
ting a road does not increase in anything 
like direct proportion with increasing 
business. An increase of traffic is always 
possible, without seriously increasing ex- 
penses. 


It is by friction such as this that econo- 
my of production is secured. If the 
Baltimore and Ohio succeeds in with- 
drawing any considerable amount of 
grain freights from competing roads, the 
other roads will be compelled, in self de- 
fense, to reduce their rates as well. But 
that will by no means end the competi- 
tion. It is just when competition reaches 
the point where any further reduction is 
impossible without loss that its .nost 
really beneficial effects begin to be pro- 
duced. For then invention is stimulated 
to exertion, and the mind of man springs 
forward to assist his hands. Economies 
are introduced, labor is more efficiently 
co-ordinated, improved machinery is 
- adopted, the whole system of production 
is amended. It would not, I think, be 
very hard to demonstrate that the Atlan- 
tic greyhounds are largely the result of 
the competition of our railways. 

It is true, that among the economics 
thus compelled is the reduction of wages. 
But competition, beneficent in so much 
else, must not be called upon to bear the 
blame for that. Employers reduce wages 
on account of competition—that is often 
true enough. But they only do it be- 
cause our social system is so horribly 
maladjusted that to reduce wages is al- 
most always easier than to do anything 
else. The employer pushes back ex- 
penses at the point of least resistance. 
He is not to blame, above other men, be- 
cause unnatural social conditions have 
misplaced that point. Wages ought to 
be the one factor of the expense of pro- 
duction absolutely impossible to reduce, 
They ought to rise with every improve- 
ment in the co-ordination of industry, 
with every labor saving invention. That 
they do not hold this position of advan- 
tage is due altogether to the fact that the 
men who earn wages allow themselves to 
be denied their birthright of access to 
nature’s opportunities. Were labor free 
to apply itself to land, employers would 
never dream of such a thing as reducing 
wages. Their constant effort, on the con- 
trary, would be to so co-ordinate industry 
and stimulate invention as to be able to 
offer higher wages. For higher wages 
would command more efficient labor, and 
in labor, as in other things, the best is 
always the cheapest in the end, 

What might not man’s inventive genius 
accomplish, if it could but feel the full 
stimulus of competition? The mind 
fairly reels before the thought of the 
mastery over nature that would be 
achieved, if men were really free to work 
as they wished, when they wished, and 
where they wished—if the only ways tor 
one producer to undersell another were 
by more skillfully co-ordinating the labor 
he employed, or by compelling, in some 
better manner than before, the forces of 
nature to lend themselves to the task of 
producing wealth for man, 

The Sun of July 4 gives a list of various 
propositions pending before the people of 
Washington Territory for incorporation 
into their state constitution. Among 
these are the following: 

An absolutely secret ballot, 

Minority representation, 

Submission of a proposed law to popular 
vote by a one third vote of the legislature. 





Enabling municipal governments to own 
and control industries. 

Taxation of land held from use as high as 
land used. 

Reservation of tide and school lands for 
benetit of state and school funds. 

No private detective agencies to be «al- 
lowed. 

No infringement upon the right of the peo- 
ple to peaceably assemble together for dis- 
cussion. 

An expeditious method of amending the 
constitutton so as to conform to changing 
conditions. 


On this the Sun remarks that “this 
shows that specimens of the glorious race 
of political cranks are already to be found 
even on the distant shores of Pugret sound; 
but it is a safe bet that very little stulf of 
this sort can get itself imbedded in the 
constitution of any American state.” 

And on the self-same page the Sun pre- 
sents atwo-column list of notable extracts 
from the writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
which it styles its Fourth of July oration, 
“the greatest and best possible, we think.” 
These sentences are among them: 


Laws and institutions must go hand and 
hand with the progress of the human mind. 

Bigotry is the disease of ignurancve, of 
morbid minds; enthusiasm of the free and 
buoyant. 

I think the Sun’s columns illustrate a 
good many different orders of architec- 


ture. 


A correspondent iu Pittsburg sends me 
aclipping from the Chronicle-Telegraph 
of that city, which is decidedly interesting 
reading. Tuo enjoy the full flavor of its 
interest, it must be understood that the 
Chronicle-Telegraph is an ardent sup- 
porter of that beneficent policy which 
aims to compel American citizens, when 
they want anything, to go to work and 
make it for themselves, instead of getting 
it from the people who can make it more 
easily than they can, by the simple pro- 
eess of giving in exchange something 
that they can make better than anybody 
else. 

The Chronicle-Telegraph warns the 
young men of America that evil days are 
coming forthem. The time is coming, 
when they will have to ‘““come down to a 
style of living similar to that of the 
poorer classes of Europe, which is wholly 
abhorrent to our American ideas of con 
fort and independence.” 

And so the Chronicle-Telegraph advises 
the young men of America to get out. It 
recommends emigration—emigration to 
South America. ‘With our labor mar- 
kets ovetcrowded,” it remarks, ‘‘and for- 
eigners coming in yearly by the hundred 
thousand to make the struggle for mere 
existence still more desperate, it is a won- 
der that more of our young and adven- 
turous men do not seek to better their 
fortunes by trying life in the South Amer- 
ican republics.” 

What can the young American citizen 
do in South America more than in the 
United States, that he should leave the 
land of his fathers to the foreigners who 
are “coming in yearly by the hundred 
thousand to make the strugele for mere 
existence still more desperate,” and go off 
to make his home among foreigners speak- 
ing a strange language? The Chronicle- 
Telegraph gives full information on this 
point. 

The government of Columbia, our neighbor 
republic to the southward, wants to increase 
its population, and offers what may well be 
considered very liberal inducements to set- 
tlers. 

It will pay their passage, give them tree 
transportation to the points where they pre- 
fer to locate, furnish them with 250 acres of 
land each, stocked with a cow, two pigs und 
a plow, help them to build their houses, and 
give them &6 a month. 

Here is a start in life that any man of 
energy and industry, and a desire to better 
his condition and insure the future of his 
family, ought to be glad to accept. Itisa 
far better chance than the pioneers of this 
country had—better, too, than that enjoyed by 
the men who broke up the prairies and forests 
of the middie and western siates aud 
founded hundreds of prosperous communities, 


Isn’t that pretty advice to offer Ameri- 
can citizens in the centennial year of the 
constitution? T don’t pretend to make 
any comment on it. Toam not going to 
try to paint the lily. But ldo most sin- 
cerely hope that every Jover of freedom 
will see to it that this ingenuous advice 
of a paper which boasts its advocacy of a 
peculiarly “American” policy, is as wide- 
ly circulated as possible, 


rep neg ain cee oe cwemionee 


The various bureaus of abor statistics, 
state and national, have been sitting in 
convention at Hartford in Connecticut, 
Mr, Carroll D, Wright, chief of the na- 
tional bureau, described the various kinds 
of statistics he is collecting, for reference 
to future congressionil committees, and 
said something about the ease with which 
tabulated figures can be used foy the 
leading of men astray, “Figures,” Mr, 
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Wright is reported asannouncing, ‘won't 
lie, but liars will figure’—an epigram- 
national saying, of whieh at least the liat- 
ter halfis true. As for the first half, if 
to convey a false impression is fo tell a 
lie, then figures certainty are diars, and 
that ona most extensive scale, The va- 
rious state commissioners told what they 
had done and hoped todo, and Mrs, Flor- 
ence Kelley Wischnewetaky sent a corm. 
munication chidiug the assembled) com- 
missioners for not paying more attention 
to the subject of child labor. Andon the 
last dav of the convention the statistic. 
ians visited the Cheney Brothers’ silk 
mills, (he Willintantic linen company's 
mills and the Ponemiah cotton mill-—three 
niunufacturing establisnments where the 
emplovers really do all in’ their power to 
make them employes comfortable, ane 
find their well deserved reward in faithful 
service and votes for protectionist candi- 
dates. Then the convention adjourned, 
and the statisicians went each to bis own 
place, and recommenced the gathering of 
figures. 

Isn’t it rather a weariness, not to say 
humbug, this censtant collecting of fi. 
ures and arranging: them ino rows and 
colurens, They look pretty, of course, 
and there is a certain languid interest at- 
faching to the study of them, but is there 
really anv use of them? It’s like the new 
havy we are building so exultantly—after 
the ships are finished there comes the 
temptation to see if they really will kill 
anybody, and so we begin to look around 
for a nation with a chip on its shoulder 
that can be conveniently Knocked | off. 
Just so, when alot of statisties have been 
scraped together, there comes a diabolical 
impulse to build a theory on them, and 
so men’s brains are addled. Think of 
poor Edward Atkinson, and what the 
fatal habit of statistics has done for him. 
We might have known things, if it hadn't 
been for statistics. The proof is, that 
where he hasnt bothered with statistics 
he really does know things. Te has got 
up a cooking stove that beats the world, 
yet he thinks there is no way to get the 
capital to make cooking stoves with ex- 
cept by putting men on half rations and 
persuading them to knock off eating pig 
meat. Now, if there had) been no more 
statistics about pigs and capital than 
about cooking stoves, Edward Atkinson 
might have gone and looked at. pies and 
capital, just as he went and looked. at. 
cooking stoves, and found out. lots of 
things about them. 

Oh, yes, I know we all use them—-T, 
myself, am no more of a total abstainer 
than vou or anybody else. Tt’s a univer- 
sal habit. But let me ask you a ques- 
tion—did you ever know anybody to be 
convineed by them? Were youever con- 
vinced by them yourself ?-—T mean really 
convinced on any subject) that you cared 
a button about. Yon are, To assume, a 
thoroughgoing free trader, and have had 
plenty of arguments with your miscuided 
protectionist friends, in which vou have 
used statistics freely, Now tell the trath. 
Did vou ever find your statistics produce 
the slightest effect upon your antagonist ? 
Wasn't he always reaéy with his statis- 
tics on the other side, proving just the 
contrary of what vou said?) Of course, I 
grant vou that his figures were ill wrong, 
and his inferences ridiculously strained— 
the other man’s figures and inferences al- 
ways are that way, if’s a peculiarity they 
have. Butas a miatter of facet, you never 
convinced him, did you? No, and you 
never will, You see, statistics are vood 
enough shields, but they make mighdy 
poor swords, You can defend your own 
opinions with them, in a manner most 
satisfactory—to yourself, But you can't 
produce any impression with them on the 
other fellow, 


Now, if you are fond of gnawing upon 
statistics, bere are some that will exer. 
cise your teeth, Don't go awny—when | 
say “here”? Edom t mean that Dan going 
to quote them ing fall, do ame oniy going 
to tell you where to find then: aud some- 
thing about them, Get the City Ro cord— 
the official journal of New York -for duly 
3, and read the preliminary report. of the 
register of the health departnient on the 
subject of mortality in tenement houses, 
Only the preliminary report, mind yous 
the real and final report is to come yet, 
This preliminary report fills three paves 
of the Record, and contains eight care- 
fully conspiled tables of statistics, And 
what do you suppose they show? Why, 
that tenements are the wholesomest kind 
of houses there are in the city, And nat 
only this, but that the whelesomest teno 
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ment houses are Chose that have the most 
people living in them. There isa’t any 
mistake about it—there can't be any, be- 
cause the figures are official The general 
death rate in the eity is 26.58) to every 
1.000 of popuhition. (he tenement house 
death rate is 22.71 per thousand, And in 
that partof the city south of fourteenth 
street and east of Brondway, where pretty 
much all the people tive in’ tenements, 
the rate is only 22.55 per thousand, while 
in the distriet south of Fourteenth street 
and west of Broadway, where the tene- 
ments aren't half so thiek, the rate is 
YG.00 per thotusatd.  Phere’s statisties for 
you, Tf you want veurdays to be long 
inthe kind which the Lord your God has 
viven to your landlord, just go live in a 
tenement house, Thats what the figures 
gay, and there's the registers signature to 
vouch for it. . 

There isn't any jugelersy about these 
figures--the register himself is amazed at 
What they show. Ife has taken the trou- 
ble to figure out the death rates accord- 
ing to population of the houses in which 
the deaths occurred, and the resalt bears 
out the general conclusion that the 
densest population tas the lowest rate, 
Take the children, for example—C don't 
witnt to weary you with a lot of figures— 
take the babies under tive years old. In 
the houses occupied by twenty tenants 
each or less, 263 babies died out of every 
thousand; while in the houses occupied 
by 100 or more tenants cach, only 96.55 
babies died out of every thousand. So 
you can't pretend, after this, that you 
don't know where to take your babies for 
the summer, 


Of course these figures can be explained 
wway., Pam quite sure about that, and 
so, L dare say are you, because the firures 
don’t show what we think they ought to 
show. If they supported our views, we 
should be quite tritamphant about them— 
at deast PE know Dshould, and b euess you 
would too. But domt you see that the 
firtives, as they stand, are’ just as satis- 
factory to those who oppose us as they 
would have been to us if they hid sup- 
ported our side of the case. We should 
have laughed at any attempt to refute 
them then, and you may be quite sure the 
other fellows will be just as scornful of 
wv attempt to refute then now. It's 
just as easy to laugh Gn one side as on 
the other, you know, 

Let me whisper something to you: I 
think statistics area humbue, LT think 


they're like chips in) porridge—no great . 


good and no great diarm. Men dow’t fit 
their opinions to their statisties—they fit 
the statistics to their opinions.  Tsa't it 
so? Take the figures Lhiave just been 
tulking about. You and bwou't think for 
a®inoment of changing our opinions to 
suit those figures, We'll change the 
lisures to suit our opinions, Well hustle 
round, and vet alobl of other figures, or 
twist these about and rearrange them un- 
Hil they show what we want them to, and 
then well brag about if. But truth will 
he no truer, nor falsehood any less a lie, 
afterall our Cwisting aud rearranging, 
than before, 


Friends, if we want to win mankind to 
freedom, we can only do its by winning 
men to love freedom. And we can't do 
that by setting figures down in columns 
andin rows, Talk bomen of right and 
wrong, Of justice iid oppression, and you 
can dire their hearts and stir them up to 
tion, But you cam t get men to be ens 
thusiastic over addition aud subtraction, 
[ think we may us well let statistics 
vlone, and stick to facts—the elernal facts 
that God is an equal-loving father, and 
thitt men bave equitl rights of access to 
his bounties, 


Here comes Chambers's Journal, telling 
of a new industry that bas been developed 
in Goermany--the industry of iaking cof- 
fee berries, The climate ol the Geman 
enipire not being adapted to the produc. 
Lion of colfee by the usual agricultural 
method, certain enterprising Germans 
have hit upon the ingenious device of 
mixing together burnt flour, Mavoring 
extract andsome innocuous and tusteless 
sortaof mucilige, aad pussing the paste 
thus compounded through a machine, 
Which Cakes im paste at one end and turns 
Out beautifully formed caffee berries at 
the other, ‘These the manufacturer puts 
upon the market in competition with the 
genuine seeds of dava and Arabia, and 
the consumer quakes coffee thereof, and, 
like dob’s war horse, saith ino bis heart, 
that aba! thinking he has somehow got 
the better of monopolists. We do much 
Lhe bam sort of thing inthis country, J 
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haver’t heard that we have gone so far 
as to turn out imitation coffee berries, 
though we may be doing it lor all Dknow; 
but it is generally understood that we 
have attained a certain skill in the manu 
facture of crotnd spices ont cf cocoanut 
shells, while in other imitative and adul- 
terative directions we may fairly claim, 
without any undue national vanity, to 
Jead the world. We wake excellent olive 
ou out of cotten seed. Our genuine 
French sardines from the coust of Maine 
have pretty well run the pauper fishes of 
Burepe outof our market, We import 
French eloves from ‘Gloversville, New 
York, Lyons silks from half a dozen of 
our towns, and foreign ribbons from 
Paterson, New Jersey, And in the mat- 
ter of brandies, wines and cordials, we 
may call ourselves independent of the 
outside universe so long as our supply of 
chemicals holds ont. Germany will have 
to get up pretty early in the morning: if 
she wants to compete with us in com- 
mercial imitations. . 


the time? Andare not higher rents going 
alone with the lower pricest T tell you 
it is poverty that makes men commer- 
cially dishonest—not their own poverty, 
but the poverty of other people. And 
the landlord takes all the profit of it in 
the end, 


Pass laws against edulteration? Oh 
yes, vou can do that if you want to. But 
you can’t enforce them—not if you make 
them general and try to execute them 
with any approach fo impartiality. You 
ean't enforce a daw whose enforcement 
isn’t supported by public opinion, You 
mut enforce the usury hew, nor the ex- 
cise law, nor the kuv forbidding people to 
bring things ashore without paying duty 
when they come back from Hurope. 
About all you can do is to make men 
dodge the Jaw and tell dies. And that 
would be about all you could do with a 
general law against adulterations and 
imitations, Public opinion wouldn't sup- 
port such a hay, because it would ruin too 
many people, and cause too much dis- 
tress. 


Ren ee ren, 


Competition does it, so they tell us. 
Competition hus to answer. fora heap of 
things. Compctition is so fierce, you 
know, that men aus fie and cheat and 
swindle or they could never get along to- 
gether. Smith, being a retail grocer, 
finds that Brown, another retail grocer, 
is making vw fair ving, while he himself is 
losing money every day. ‘There isn't 
trade enough for both of them-—people 
don’t buy enough evroceries for both to 
make wlivine. It isn’t that people don't 
want groceries enough to keep both 
Smith and Brown busy in supplying them 
—the trouble is that they haven’t got the 
money to buy with, They can’t alford to 
buy, 

Cousider what poor Smith has to do 
under these circumstances. Get Brown's 
customers away from him’? Well, not 
altogether that, THe will be glad enough 
to get Brown's customers if he can; but 
what he really needs to do--and he has, 
instinctively, avery keen Knowledge of 
the fact—is to stimulate trade. He must 
get people to buy more groceries. And 
since they can’t afford to buy more at 
present prices, he must manage, some- 
how, to reduce prices so that they can 
afford to buy more- Tle thinks and talks 


Why should we fear to look things 
square im the face and acknowledge that 
repressive laws breed dishonesty and 
falsehood?) Men want to be honest. I 
would like to be honest myself, if society 
would only Jet me. So world you, 
wouldn't you? And IT think vou and I 
are not bad samples of humanity in gen- 
eral, Why not give humanity a chance— 
especially since we are making such a 
dreadful mess of things with the other 
plan ? 

Mr, Austtn Corbin evidently is a fighter 
who pushes his advantages to the utter- 
most, aud never cries truce till he has 
won an absolutely complete victory. 
Having recently acquired control of the 
Reading iron works, he has issued an an- 
nouncement that the establishment will 
shortly resume work, which is) accom- 
panied by a general order or manifesto, 
declaratory of the policy he intends to 
pursue toward the men in his employ. 
Here is an extract from this latter docu- 
ment, Which Icut from the columns of 
the World: 

In employing men for the vew company 


preference will be given to former employes 
of the ald, but ouly ou the following condi- 





as though he were competing with Brown, 
of the opposition shop, but as an actual 
Matter of fact, he is competing with the 
poverty of his customers, 

Now Smith can’t reduce his prices and 
continue to sell the same quality of goods. 
At his present prices he ismt making 
profit enough to live, and lower prices 
would bankrupt hint ina hurry, But he 
ean sell imitations or adulterations at 
lower prices, und make sutticient profit 
on them, So he does it. Andif his imi- 
tations and adulterations are sufficiently 
artful, he not only increases his own 
trade, but draws trade away from Brown 
as well. Then Brown, in bis turn, has to 
stimulate business, and he lays in a stock 
of the imitations and adulterations. And 
so behold the wame of swindle fairly 
started. It isn't competition between 
Smith and Brown that has started it and 
keeps it alive. It is the poverty of 
Smith’s and Brown's customers, And I 
want you to observe that Smith and 
Brown can’t help themselves—let them 
be never so honestly inclined, they must 
swindle if they want to live. The only 
thing they can do is to play that it isn’t 
swindling, but ‘commercial necessity,” 
or “custom of the trade,” or something 
of that sort, which they do with commend- 
able promptitude, and go to church on 
Sunday just the same as ever, 


Follow the thing a little farther, Smith 
and Brown, dealing in imitations and 
adulterations, sell a good many more gro- 
ceries than they used to, People buy 
groceries from them who otherwise would 
have had to go without, and thase who 
would fiave bought anyhow get their 
groceries a good deal cheaper, and are 
able either to indulge in other luxuries, 
ov to save money, Life's conditions are 
made more tolerable for a niultitude of 
men, And then what happens? Why, 
other men come crowding to the place 
where conditions are easier than else- 
where, and necessarily, rents goup. Then 
folks have to vo short of vroceries again, 
and so Smith and Brown have to hunt 
around for feesh imitations and adulter- 
ations to stimulate trade withal, T don’t 
ask you to take my word for it. Look 
around, and consult your own experience. 
Aven’t imitations and adulterations be- 
coming more frequent, and fabrics yrow- 
ing Himsier, and prices going down all 








tions: No member of any labor organization 
(except snch asare purely beneticiai or benev- 
olent) will be employed by the company, and 


every mun eugaging with the company must 
sign a written agreement that so long us he 
is in its employ he will not belong to such or- 
gauizati-n, Suber, honest and industrious 
men only will be given employment. Any 
employes found uader the influence of liquor, 
whether on or off duty, will be discharged. 
The company will always give a patient hear- 
ing to any of its employes in relation to any 
mutter affecting their interests, but it will 
under no circumstances recognize or treat 
with representatives or committees of any 
labor organization or wilh aby person not an 
employe of the compauy. Persons willing to 
comply with theses rules must call at the of- 
tice of the company on or before July 25, and 
agree in writing, if employed, to accept the 
cunbditions named herein. Blanks will be fur- 
nished at the office. 

Well, why not? We believe in protec- 
tionisin, don't we? Protectionism impfies 
a protecting classs—a class that knows 
what is good for us better than wedo our- 
selves—ua class that issues orders which 
the rest of us must obey. Mr. Corbin is 
only carrying out the true spirit of pro- 
tectionism, He knows what is good for 
the working people. ile knows that 
nights of Labor, and strikes, and things 
of that sort wre bad for trade, and that 
whatever is bad for trade is, in the long 
run, bud for men who work fer waves, 
Ile knows it, justas Bismarck knows it; 
and Bismarck and he are both determined 
fo putun end to it. Mr. Bismarek pro- 
poses to estiublish great coal depots, where 
immense reserve stocks of coal shall be 
kept on hand, so thatif the German coal 
miners start another strike society will 
not be inconvenienced while they are 
being starved into submission, Mr. Cor- 
bin, having more power than Mr. Bis- 
miarck, takes a simpler method, wad re- 
fuses to let his men po to work in the first 
place without a distinct agreement on 
their part that there never shall be any 
strikes, American citizens have no right 
to grumble at this. They have put the 
whip into Mr. Corbin’s hands, and Me, 


Corbin would be a fool indeed if he didn’t 


use it. T. Lh, MCreEAbY, 





Que of the Reasous for Gur Separating 
fram dirent Britain. 
Dechiration of Pudepeardence, 

He (the king of Great Britain) has en- 
deavored to prevent the population of these 
states; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for the naturalization of foreizuers; refusmg 
i. ass others to encourage their migration 

ither, 
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HISTORY OF ELECTORAL REFORM. 


Iutroduced into Poltticos by Henry George 
in the New York Mayoralty Contest of 
ISS6, It Has Been Consumimuated in Ning 
MEMOS, 

New York Bxening Post. 

There are vow nine states whieh have on 
their statute books comprehensive ballot re- 
form laws drawn upon the model furnished 
by the Australian system, One of these, that 
of Massachusetts, was passed in [SS8; the re- 
maining cight were all passed during the 
present year. Here isa record of reform 
progress for which it would be diffleult to 
find a parallel in the history of refurm move- 
ments in this country. It was in the spring 
of [SS7 that agitation of the subject of ballot 
reform first took fortnal shape. The discus- 
sions of the Commonwealth club of this city 
led to the formation of a cotnmittee to dratt 
ulaw embodying the principles of the Aus- 
tralian method for presentation to the New 
York legislature. Previous to this time ao 
comprehensive measure of the kind desired 
had been outlined. The nearest appreach to 
it had been a bill which had been presented 
to the Michigan legislature early in S87, but 
this, while interesting as containing the gern 
of the reform principle, was incomplete and 
inadequate. 

The Commonweaith club committee were 
not long in discovering that their task was 
ug light one, and that no. satisfactory meas- 
ure could be drafted in time for presentation 
to the legislature of that year. They accord- 
ingly postponed its introduction till the fol- 
lowing year. They spent a goad deal of 
time during the fall and winter of 1SS7 in 
preparing a bill, and early in the session of 
1888 it was iutrodueed. This was the original 
Saxton bill It has undergone many changes 
since its first presentation, but in priuciple, 
and largely in methods of applying the Aus- 
tralian system to American election laws, it 
remains to-day substantially the same «as it 
was at first. So generally have its merits 
been recognized that it hus been made the 
basis of all the nine laws which bhave since 
been enacted. Its lending principles were: 
ap absolute secret ballot, all ballots to be 
printed and distributed at the public expense, 
none but official ballots to be received at the 
polls, provisions for independent aominat ons. 
These principles will be fouad, int practically 
the same form, in all the laws passed, asa 
brief examination aud comparison of their 
leading provisions will show. 

(1) As to the secrecy of the ballot. Every 
one of the nine laws requires the erection of 
booths or compartments, into which the veter 
shall, after receiving his ballot, retire, and, 
free from all observation, prepare it for the 
polls. The proportica of booths to voters 
vuries somewhat. The Massachusetts law 
says Dot Jess than one for every seventy-five 
voters. The ludiana law divides the whole 
stulte into voting precincts, each containing 
“as nearly as practicable two hundred 
voters,” each polling place to be provided 
with three compartments. The Montana and 
Wisevnsiu laws require one compartment for 
every fifty voters, or fraction thereof; the 
Rhode Island, Missouri and Connecticut laws 
require not less than one for each one hun- 
dred voters; the Tennessee law not less than 
three, and the Minnesota law not less than 
two for each hundred. This is very slight 
variation, The itnportant provision is that 
allexcept illiterate and pliysically disiubled 
voters are absolutely alune while preparing 
their ballots. The method of marking the 
ballots varies somewhat. Tu Massachusetts, 
Montana, Rhode Isfand, Wisconsin, Tennes- 
see, Minneseta and Connecticut the voter is 
required to place an X opposite the uame of 
each candidate for whom be wishes to vote. 
In [udiana he is required to make the mark 
with au official stamp furnished by the elec- 
tion officers for the purpose. In Missouri he 
is required to erase the names of all candi- 
dates on the tieket except those for whom he 
wishes to vcte, 

(2) Ballots printed and distributed at the 
public expense. Livery one of the uine laws 
provides that the ballots shall be printedand 
distributed at the public expense. This pro- 
vision tukes away al. excuse for assessments 
upon candidates und removes from the pulls 
ull ticket peddlers, “workers” and “heelers.” 

(3) Nowe but official ballets to be user 
Every one of the nine laws forbids the use of 
uny except offlcial ballots, There is consid- 
erable variety in the methods provided for 
the marking of tbe offleiai ballots by the 
election officers in such aw way as to prevent 
the use of imitations, The Massachusetts 
law requires that “on the baek and outside, 
when folded, shall be printed, ‘Otleial ballot 
for,’ followed by the desiguation of the poli- 
ing place for which the ballot is prepared, 
the date of the clection, and a fae simile of 
the signature of the secretary of the common- 
wealth or city clerk who has caused the bal- 
lot to be printed.” The Indiuna Jaw requires 
the poll elerks to write their initials in’ ink 
on the backs of the balluts. The Moutana 
Jaw requires the election officers to stamp on 
the back of each ballot, befure handing the 
sume to the voter, the words “Official bal- 
lot.” The Rhode Island and Tennessee laws 
copy the Massachusetts method, The Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Missouri Jaws require 
the poll clerks to write their initials on the 
bucks of the ballots, and the Conneeticut law 
requires them to write their full names ou 
the backs, 

(4) Provision for independent nominations, 
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Every one of the nine laws contains, with 
slight modifications, the prineiple first em- 
bodied in the original Saxton bill, allowing 
independent nominations by means of peti- 
tions or nomination papers. In this way citi- 
zens Who are dissutistied with all the regular 
vominations for a given office, ean by utiiting: 
in favor of a suitable candidate, have hig 
name printed upon all the official ballots and 
have it distributed at the polls on equal terms 
with the names of the regular party candi. 
dates, This is the most deadly blow that 
could be aimed at the caucus or primary sys- 
tem, and is certain in time to lead to the 
destruction of that systein’s wor st evils, if not 
to the abundonment of the system itself, 
Itisa melancholy reflection that the state 
of New York, which took the lead in this most 
notable and beneficent reform mouvement, 
should still be without a law embodying its 
principles. In no state, if we except lndiaua, 
is that reform more urgently needed, und in 
nove has public sentiment in favor of it been 
more emphatically expressed. For the fuil- 
Ure to obtain it the state has to thank its 
chosen governor alone, for he has twice ve- 
toed a measure which was the inspiration and 


the model of the nine laws which other states’ 


have adopted, 


Mating Benetited Lands Bear the Cost of. 


Public Improvements, 
MINNEAPOLIS, July 1.—I inclose you a clip- 
ping which illustrates the way our parks are 
paid for here: 


OFFICE OF THE Boarb oF PARK } 
C'OMMISSIONERS, 
MINNEAVOLIS, Minn., dupe 28, 18s. ( 
To all whom it may concern: 

Ata meeting of suid) board, held on Satur- 
day, June 15, 1880, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The cost of the Minnehabu state 
park is ascertained tu be, and is, the sum of 
ninety-two thousand, two hundred, eighty- 
three and sixteen one-huadredthys (892,283, 16) 
dollars; therefore, 

Resolved, That this board do determine, 
and itis now determined, that 100 per centum 
of said cost shali be assessed upon and col- 
lected from the lands specially benetited by 
sud) Minuehuba state park in miunnuer pro- 
vided by law. 

Resolved, That the secretary and attorney 
of the board be direeted to take the proper 
proceedings in the district court to have such 
assessment made. Now, therefore, in accurd- 
ance with said resolution above recited, and 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4+ of an 
act entitied “Au act to econsalidate and 
amend all acts relating to parks and park. 
ways in the elty of Minneapolis and incident 
therety, aud defining the powers and duties 
of the board of park commissioners of said 
city,” approved March L1, 185%. 

Nutice is hereby given that said board of 
park commissioners will apply to the district 
court of Hennepin county, Fourth judicial 
district, for the appointment of three free- 
holders of the city of Minveapolis as park 
YSscssurs, LO assess Upon suvh jets, blocks, 
tracts and parcels of dand in said city of Min- 
neapolts and adjacent thereto as they shall 
deem to be specially benefited by such park, 
Whether such land shail adjoin and abut upon 
such park or not, such sum us they shall deem 
uw Just portion respectively of the total sum 
to be assessed for benetits. 

Said application will be made ata term of 
the district court to be held at the court 
house in the city of Minneapolis, on Saturday, 
the 6th day of July, A. D. ISS), at 10 v'clock 
in the forenoon, When and where all persous 
juterssted may appear and be heard by the 
court touching such appointment, 

By order of the Board of Park Commis- 
signers. C. M, LoninG, Presideut, 

W. Gi. Nyk, Secretary, 
C. J, Rockwoop, Attorney. 

This principle of raking benefited lunds 
bear the cost of improvements applies to all 
our important public works except street 
grading—that is paid for out of ward funds 
raised by general taxation. As aresult our 
streets are poorly graded, and there is great 
temptation to have the most of the work 
done near the property of the aldermen, or 
Where it will count must in votes ut the next 
regular election. 

We bope to ehange the plan and have the 
cost of our grading assessed up against the 
benetited lands, This is done in St. Paul, and 
her streets are remarkably well kept. 

{n the shaping of municipal policy regard- 
lug public improvements and the disposition 
of valuable municipal privileges, it seems to 
meisa fichd where ou friends can worl to 
oud advantage. C.J, BUELL, 

402 West Franklin avenue, 


An tron Molder’s Advice to Hin Fellow 
Molders, 

James Mallett in Tron Molders’ Juuraal 

Tam fully persuaded that until we dosomo- 
thing to wrest unused aud valuable laud from 
the haads of those who will neither use it, 
pay proper taxes upon it, nor allow any one 
else to either purchase or lease it, except at 
exturtionate tizgures—su jong as we continue 
to make men pay heavily for improving prop- 
erty und exempt the lazy land speculator 
from just taxativa—so long will injustice and 
greed trample down true liberty and justice; 
su long will poor men be obliged to pay rent 
for the privilege of oveeupying a small portion 
of the earth’s surface, and continue to look 
With eaver but useless Jonginy at the vasb 
tracts of unimproved vacant land lying all 
wround them, 


Rend This tram the VratectiqneMentise 
iligh-Wages sShrieker of tase Buell, 
New Yerk Uress, 
Same of the Jaborers iu dohustown think 
$1.50 a day is pretty poor pay, but for all that 
it is $1.50 a day more than nothing, 
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July 13, 1889. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
A Plinue of Oillece Seeking. 

General Charles ET. Collis writes 
about “A Plague of Olfice Seeking” in the 
North American Review for July, and 
tells the story of a round of visits which 
he seems to have made recently to the 
president and the members of the cabinet, 
It is a very interesting story, and carricd 
timoral with it, though not, I think, the 
moral General Collis draws, 

The general's first visit was to President 
Haurrlson, He wert there because, as he 
invenuously confesses, he wanted to ask 
for something—his words are, “f had a 
little ax with me, myself.” Ife found 
forty or fifty men waiting in the presi- 
dent’s room, while atl least twice as many 
mere were waiting their turn in an ad- 
joining apartment, ‘AIr, Blaine was 
tinsiots te present Mr, Whitelaw Reid, 
who desired to bid the president farewell 
previous to his departure for Paris; Sen- 
ator Hawley was looking fora chance to 
introduce a distinguished Mnelishman; 
General Nv P. Banks wanted simply to 
pay his respects; Henry Cabot Lodge was 
restlessly pacing the room looking at his 
wateh; and a distinguished senator from 
the Pacific slope told ime he wanted to 
speak to the president about the discrim- 
ination of the interstate bill in’ favor of 
foreign corporations; yet during the time 
these gentlemen were waiting a delega- 
tion of citizens were recommending their 
candidate, who was present, for the post- 
mastership ofa town which had, perhiaps, 
barely risen to the dignity of a place in 
the gazetteer, 

I heard the president say, apparently in 
self-defense and as though courteously to end 
the conference, “Really, this is a matter for 
the postmaster general,” to which came the 
ready and premeditated response: 

“We have seen Mr. Wanamaker, and we 
are sure he will make the appointment if you 
ask him to.” 

At the state department General Collis 
found much the same condition of affairs, 
The secretary's room was “dadoed” with 
delegations, and Mr. Blaine was making 
a tour of the apartment, listening to 
every one in turn, and, to judge from 
CGroneral Collis’s account, trying pretty 
hard to be all things to all men, “until he 
had sent everyone away happy.” 

The official hours for receiving visits 
had expired when General Collis got to 


the navy department; but the secretary 


“kindly insisted” that he should come in, 
nevertheless. General Tracy was eating 
his lunchand discussing a contract at one 
and the same time; and in a brief chat, 
after the contract had been disposed of, 
and the lunch nearly so, he “confessed 
that, owing tothe demands upon his time 
from those who desired his assistance, 
this was the first opportunity he had had 
either fo eat or to transact business; yet 
he looks like w min used to hard work at 
all kinds of hours, and thoroughly resiened 
to submit to the custom in vorue wituout 
complaint.” 

The next morning I dropped in to Mr. 
Secretary Windom’s room, That was a sight! 
Perhaps some of you know that it is one «f 
the largest apartments in the treasury build- 
ing. Well, it was not only full, but it hada 
“surplus;” and all these were cugdidates and 
their friends. Are there really custom houses 
euough to go’round., The secretary stood at 
his tuble at the far end of the room, one foot 
resting upon his chair—already, perhaps, 
fatigued, for it was now hoon —receiving each 
individual and party in turn, and occasionally 
making a note of what they had to recom: 
mend. The tide was still at the flood when I 
left the room, and Twent away wondering 
where and at what hour of the day or night 
he attended to the momentous alfairs of his 
department, or whether he was co:npelled to 
entrust them to subordinates, while he per- 
formed the higher duty of receiving the 
American people. 

Mr. Wanamakey was the last member 
of the cabinet visited by General Collis, 
He seems to have a somewhat easier time 
of it than the other heads of departments, 
which may be due, as General Collis im- 
agines, to his youth and business habits, 
ormay be induced by that habit, of which 
General Collis gave us a hint in his inter- 
view with Me. Harrison, of assuring: ap- 
plicants of his perfect willingness to serve 
them, if they can make things straight 
with the president, Mr. Wananiiker has 
his desk in a small room, whieh holds 
wbout six people comfortably, If a 
seventh man should come in, General 
Collis says, he “would consider him rude.” 
Yet, when General Collis paid) his visit, 
there were five or six of these rude peo- 
ple present, one of whom was General 
Collis himself 


All this is painfully ridiculous—to the 
mind of General Collis. General Collis 
thinks itis absurd ‘that the time of the 
president and his cabinet should be taken 








upin thismanner, They were not chosen 
to their high offices siniply to superin- 
tend a distribution of loaves and fishes, 
The people domt expect it of them,  Cen- 
eral Collis seems very sure about that. 
He says that ‘the sympathy of the peo- 
ple can always be relied pon by a presi- 
dent who cares for his own comfort so 
that he may the better equip himself to 
cure for theirs; and as but a small per- 
ceutage of them are candidates for office, 
the larger body will, one of these days, 
demand that all his precious time, and 
perteeps his fife, shall nob be wiven to the 
fow, 


Tt seems to me that General Collis is 
both tight and wrong, fe is probably 
tight in supposing that the mass of the 
people would be apt te sympathize with 
the over havrrassed president than with 
the place hunters who are besieging him, 
But I think he is altogether wrong in 
supposing that this would make any 
difference, The mass of the people are 
not candidates for office—true enough; 
but the mass of the people have mighty 
little to do with the nomination of a 
presidential candidate. It is the candi- 
diites for office that attend to that depart- 
mentor the public polity, and as Jong as 
that is the case, the president and = his 
respected secretaries must grin and bear 
it, Perhaps, some day in the far future, 
the people may seriously ask themselves 
what need they have of a president, or 
candidates for office either, When that 
day comes, the problem: that perplexes 
Cieneral Collis’s soul will be in a fair way 
of solution, T. E. MVCREADY,. 





The Work of the Corn Law Movement. 

In the article on Richard Cobden, copied in 
last Week’s STANDARD, IT see that Mr. Anton 
suys that in 1868 the Aunti-corn Jaw league 
was formed, and that in seven years from its 
institutien it metand diss:lved, because it 
bad accomplished its object. I wish tu state 
that it was in 1847 and not 1516, as Mr. Anton 
states, When the “corn bill” beeaine law, 
which was nine years from 1838. I remem- 
ber it well, and Talso remember that in the 
spring of 47 Lhat the best wheaten bread was 
twenty-six cents for the four pound loaf, the 
seconds twenty-three cents for the same 
weight, and that the price came down with a 
jump soon after the passing of the bill, aud 
that in December of that year the best bread 
was thirteen cents the four pound loaf and 
the seconds nine cents. Just think of it, less 
than half in the price of the bread of the 
poor. Surely this difference is a good argu- 
ment in favor of free trade if peuple would 
not be so blind, shutting their eyes against 
the light, still more so, as trade generally 
was better at the close of [847 than it had 
been fur some time previous. 

SUSANNA MACGREGOR, 


TARIFF NOTES. 

The proteeted wool grewers should con- 
tribute a little raiment to the destitute pro- 
tected miners of Peunsylvania,—(Gouisville 
Courier-Journal, 

The present distress in all the mining dis- 
trict has nailed one protection lie to the 
counter, The tariff ou soft coal does not 
keep up the wages of the miners. Now, the 
question iss Does a tarill keep up wages in 
any industry! Itis asimple question of facts 
and oucht to be answered easily. Does it or 
does it notv?—[Chicazo News, 


British capitul Ques not seem to have been 
much burt by our protective policy. With 
the profits of free trade British capitalists 
are buying up our breweries, railroads 
ranches, coal and iron lands. They carry 
our foreign commerce for us, and our tarilf 
does not prevent them from owning the plant 
of our protected manufacturing establish- 
mnents.~—-[St. Luuis Post-Dispatch. 

While wages are going down and work is 
getting scarcer, the prices of the necessaries 
of life are advancing. There is hardly a 
commodity which does not cost more than it 
did six months ago, while in every depart- 
nent of industry the tendency of wages 1s 
downward. The trouble is that the trusts, 
most of them children of the protective 
turifY, have obtained control of buth eads of 
the market.—({Indianapolis Sentinel 


And now {ilinvis, which pave a majority 
for protection because she believed itu benefit 
to Jabor, is having trouble in her mining dis- 
tricts. It is the same old story.--(Clinton, 
Ind, Areus, 

The rapid increase of trusts in branches of 
industry which are highly favored ty the 
present Lari threatens to place in a very 
embarrassing position those republican or- 
gaus Which denounce such combinations of 
capital, and at the same time oppose any re- 
duction of duties. —{Paterson Guardian, 


fronamll men in’ Penasylvania and coal 
thivers in Indiana and [inois are on a strike 
—idie because wages ure low. This is the 
real labor picture as it exists to-day, but it is 
bot the picture painted by protection orators 
during the last’ presidential campaign, The 
success of protection did wot raise Wages yor 
put “a turkey inevery diuner pot.” luiaany 
inines “the cry of the human’ is heard, and it 
isacry of hunger, At the Brazil mines in 
Jadiena migers receive on gu average Sh por 
week, and even this must be expended at the 
‘pluck-me” stores.—[Kausus City Star, 
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CHRONICLES 
In the First Year of the Reiau ot Benjnmin 
the Republtean. 

1. Now it came to pass in those divs 
that Andrew, whose. surname was Cr 
nepie, stretched forth his hand to vex 
certain toilers in the Keystone state, 

2. And he daid hold) upon John, who 
was an artificer in steel rails, brother of 
all such as work in rolling mills and who 
pour out molten iron dike water, 

4. Now Jolin was a protectionist, falsely 
so called, 

4. And the same had aforetime at the 
command of the political captains of that 
land— 

Marched in percessions and got up hooraws, 

And tramped through the mud fer the good 
of the euuse, 

And thought he 
prophecies, 

When twas only jest changing the holders of 
offices. 

®% Nevertheless Andrew, a preat cap- 
fain of industry, was fain to eut off and 
redace the wares of John, who was a 
typical toiler, the like of whom = in) that 
land numbered some millions, 

6. Then it came to pass that John 
bowed down bis head and wept and be- 
wailed greatly. And his heart was heavy 
Within him, and his soul wes sore amazed, 

7. And he called his wife Jane and his 
sons and his daughters, and they took 
counsel and lamented vtogether, 

S Saving alas! now must we fall and 
perish, for behold, our means are cut off 
and our days ave full of evil. 

9 Surely great is protection, and Ben- 
jaminis his prophet! O that it were as 
in the former days, when we walked in 
strength of our vouth, and the candle of 
prosperity shined upon our heads, 

10. But now our days are darkened aud 
our nights are heavy with weeping. 

11. Then Jane answered and said, 
Surely great is protection and we are its 
product! Lo! these many years lave we 
wrought in the iron mill and scorched in 
the blast of the fiery furnaces fora fone 
veneration, 

12. Letus, Ppray thee, arise and jour- 
ney toward the setting of the san; let us 
vo to the soil whence we were taken, and 
find delight and sustenance in the earth 
which was our ovigin, 

13. Surely TD remember the green fields 
of my childhood, and the sunny hill-sides 
are over before me. 

14. And behold Thave saved a measure 
of beans anda handful of barley; there 
shall we plant and gather in; we shall 
not sow and another eat, for behold the 
heavens are the Lord’s, but the earth 
hath He given to the children of men, 

15. And then answered Carnegie, the 
typical monopolist, (for it came to pass 
that he had been in hiding behind aw pile 
of rails) and he Jifted up his voice and 
said, Great is protection and these are its 
profits, Selah! 

16. O vain woman! how lone will thou 
darken words without knowledge, and 
utter speech without understandiig, 

17. Know that we have fenced in’ the 
earth and builded a willl and set bounds 
that none may pass over, 

{X, If thou sow seed by the roadside the 
fowls of the air will come and devour it 
up and if thou plant by the highway the 
beasts shall destroy it. 

1%, Sow in the open fMlelds and the tax 
gatherer shall waste thy bread and the 
lord of the fields shall devour thy sub- 
stance, 

29), I, indeed, have broken thee in 
pieces, but surely the landlords will grind 
thee to powder, Selah! 

94, Notwithstanding Andrew the Cale- 
donian was somewhit cast down, and his 
spirit was disquieted within him, 

™2. For Andrew was not wicked above 
wll other men nora sinner beyond all the 
dwellers in (hat country. 

wh And he said to bitiself, Behold Dwill 
arise and utter my voice in the North 
American Review and declare words of 
wisdom throughout all the land, 

MY Surely great is protection and wAa- 
drew is his pradtet; wonderfal is wisdota 
nd Carnegie is her first born ! 

WW, Special privilege is iivhty, and 
landlordisia is the basis of society and 
compusseth the earth, 

M4, And Lbelievein the dollar almighty, 
mover of heaven and earth, and in special 
privilege and land monopoly, source and 
foundation of power to purchase all 
marketable things, 

27. Pbelieve in holy self, a high pro- 
tective tariff ou what TP wish to sell, free 
trade in labor, Che survival of the richest 
and the lifeat the public cast, Aud all 
the people shall suy anien, 


was kinder fulflllim’ the 
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28, Toil on, toil on, O poor worker! for 
the day of thy prosperity is at hand; the: 
ereat captaius of industry shall direct: 
thy labors, and the saviors of society are 
to beeome stewards of thy reward, 

Yor inspiration has at last come: 
down from heaven; O toiler, see thouw 
mistake if not for incantation come up 
from bell! 

30, Crreat is inspiration. and Carnegie 
is her mouthpiece, Soo bE come to do thy 
will, O Matinons T how down to thee aad 
worship, O thou rolden calf! 

dt, Yetum Dimoved with pity for thee, 
Q toiler! fLowill put some of thine earn- 
ings inte charitable works for thy goods 
thine and thy fellows, 

OY. DT will surely found libraries andi 
halls of musta; schools of protection andi 
soup houses shall stand hard by each 
other, . 

Bk. But the Time Spirit said: Thou fool,, 
this night an accounting of thy steward-. 
ship shall be required of thee, 

Oh Who made thee a judge and an ad- 
ministrator over thy brother? Tave I 
built the constitution of the moral uni- 
verse upon charity or patterned the cor- 
ner stone thereof after thy designing ? 

35, Where wast thou when -t laid its 
foundations upon rirhteousness and es- 
tablished if forever on justice? Surely 
thou wast then born for thot art from of 
old and the number of thy years is very 
reat, 

ou. Verily, wisdom shall die with thee,, 
and understanding shall perish at thar 
death, 

37. And about those days arose certain 


of the sect called) Georgeites, the same | 


having not the fear of political captains. 
before their eyes, 

Bk. And moreover they said private: 
ownership of the Creators hund is all 
wrong, being at the same time false econ- 
omy and asin against God, 

BW And the same agreed not with the 
political captains, only in’ part, and they 
had many followers, but not all openly at 
first, for fear of the captains of politics and 
the captains of industry, and) some even 
for fear of ecelesiastical and theological 
captains, 

10. Howbeit certain of then: met often 


together in halls and in tents and under | 


every green tree, 

41. But othe newspapers and able 
editors mostly, at first, held) their peace, 
waiting to see whereunto this thing would 
vrow, 

42. And soit came to pass that many 
of the toilers also waited inquiring: dili- 
cently one of another tfany of the rulers 
or the protectionists had believed on the 
doctrine. 

43, And miny in those days, because of 
their toil were ignorant, but Henry, 
whose surname was CGeoorge, spake often 
and earnestly unto the people, 

Hf. And some answered what will this 
babbler say? Other some he seemeth to 
bea setter forth of strange vods, 

45. Others said, am ho oay brother's 
keeper? and passed loo and fro, noisy and 
shouting, with dust and: great commo- 
tion, but going no whither. 

46. And some were stupified by rum 
and tobacco and: led captive by ungodly 
lust, so that they cared for none of these 
things, and went merrily down to eternal 
death, 

4% And there were devoted women not 
wfew who knew the laws of heredity, and 
so raised up sons and daugnters full of 
divine pity and born reformers from the 
first. : 

4S, And there arose certain wise men 
of the east, able and scholarly withal, 
who being “born in) Boston needed no 
second birth.” 

4% Andit was given them from on high 
speedily to see that the fir promised land 
Of such as see visions and dream dreams 
could never be conquered and held, or 
even reached, save by fhe utter extine- 
tion and overthrow of dandlordism as 
then known, 

nO, Now the vest of the wets of Andrew 
and of Benjamin, and of the political 
and the theological captains may not 
some of them be found written in book 
Humbug, known and readof all men ? 

Of, Hundreds of men have been thrown 
out of work and the rest bid their wage 
reduced, Surely great is protection and 
these wre its results, 

o Kinployers go to congress and say 
SyYOU MMSE protect us because we piy 50 
much higher wages than are paid in other 
countries,” and then they turn around 
und say to the workman, Your wages 
we high because we have protection,” 
Verily, verily, great is tlumbug, and ye 
wre fed upon it. A.D, Brows, 

Jersey City, dune 6, "8 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


Secial Problems, Chapter XVII. 

To prevent government from bevoming 
corrupt and tyrannous, its organization and 
methods should be as simple as possible, its 
functions be restricted to those necessary to 
the common welfare, and in all its parts it 
should be kept as close to the people and as 
direetly within their control as may be. 

We have ignored these principles in many 
ways, and the result has been corruption and 
demoralization, the loss of control by the 
people, and the wresting of government to 
the ndvantage of the few and the spoliation 
of the many. The line of reform, on one side 
at least, lies in sitnplification. 

The first and main purpose of government 
is admirably stuted in that grand document 
which we Americans so honor and so ignore— 
the Declaration of Independence. It is to 
secure to men those equal and unalienable 
rights with which the Creator has endowed 
them. I shall hereafter show how the adop- 
tion of the only means by which. in civilized 
and progressive society, the first of these un- 
alienable rights—the equal right to land— 
cun be secured, will at the same time greatly 
simplify guvernment and do away with cor- 
riupting iufluences. And beyond this, much 
simplification is possible, and should be sought 
wherever it can be attained. As_ political 
corruption makes it easier to resist the de- 
mand for reform, whatever may be done to 
purify politics and bring government within 
the intelligent supervision and control of the 
people is not: merely in itself an end to be 
soucht, but a means to larger ends, 

The American republic has no more need 
for its burlesque of a navy than a peaceable 
giant would have fora stuffed club or a tin 
sword, It is only maintained for the sake of 
the officers and the naval rings. In peace it 
is a source of expense and corruption; in war 
it would be useless. We are too strong for 
any foreizn power to wantonly attack, we 
ought to be too great to wantonly attack 
others. If war should ever be forced upon 
us, we could safely rely upon science and in- 
vention, which are already superseding navies 
faster than they can be built. 

S> with our army. Ail we need, if we ever 
need that, is a small force of frontier police, 
such as js maintained in Australia and 
Canada. Standing navies and standing armies 
are inimical to the genius of democracy, and 
it ought to be our pride, as itis our duty, to 
show the world that a great republic can dis- 
peuse with both. And in organizaticr, as in 
principle, both our navy and our army are 
repuguant to the democratic idea. In both 
we maintain that distinction between 
commissioned officers and common soldiers 
and sailors which arose in Europe when the 
nobility who furnished the one were cousid- 
ered a superior race to the serfs and peas- 
ants who supplied the other. The whole sys- 
tem is an insult to democracy, and ought to 
be swept away. 

Our diplomatic system, too, is servilely 
copied from the usages of kings wko plot- 
ted with each other against the liberties of 
the people, before the ocean steamships and 
the telegraph were invented. It serves no 
purpose save to reward politicians, and oc- 
casionally to demoralize a poet. To abolish 
it would save expense, corruption and na- 
tional dignity. - 

In legal administration there is a large 
field for radical reform. Here, too, we have 
servilely copied English precedents, and 
have allowed lawyers to make law in the in- 
terests of their class until justice is a costly 
gamble for which a poor man cannot afford 
tosue. The best use that could be made of 
our great law libraries, to which the reports 
of thirty-eight states, of the federal courts, 
and of the Englist, Scotch and Irish courts 
are each year being added, would be to send 
them to the paper mills, and to adopt such 
principies and methods of procedure as would 
reduce our great army of lawyers at least to 
the French standard. At the same time our 
statute books are full of enactments which 
could, with advantage, be swept away. Iltis 
not the business of government to make men 
virtuous or religious, ‘or to preserve the fool 
from the consequences of his own folly. 
Government should be repressive no further 
than is necessary to secure liberty by pro- 
tecting tne equal rights of each from aggres- 
sion on the part of others, and the momeut 
government prohibitions extend beyond this 
line they are in danger of defeuting the very 
ends they are intended to serve. For while 
the tendency of laws which prohibit or com- 
mand what the moral sense does not, is to 
bring law into contempt and produce hy poc- 
risy and evasion, so the attempt to bring law 
to the aid of morals as to those acts and re- 
lations which do not plainly involve viola- 
tion of the liberty of others, is to weaken 
rather thao to strengthen moral influences; 
to make the standard of wrong and right a 
legal one, and to enable him who can dex- 
terously escape the punishment of the law to 
escape all punishment. Thus, for instance, 
there can be no doubt that the standard of 
commercial honesty would be much bigher 
in the absence of laws for the collection of 
debts. Asto all such matters, the cunning 
rogue keeps within the law or evades the 
law, while the existence of a legal standard 
lowers the moral standard and weakens the 
sanction of public opinions. 


Restrictions, probibitions, interferences 





with the liberty of action in itself harmless, 
ure evil in their nature, and, though they 
may sometimes be necessary, may for the 
most part be likened to medicines which sup- 
press or modify some symptom without less- 
ening the disease; and, generally, where re- 
strictive or prohibitive laws are called for, 
the evils they are designed to meet may be 
traced to previous restriction—to some cur- 
tailment of natural rights. 

All the tendencies of the time are to the 
absorption of smaller communities, to the 
enlargement of the area within which uni- 
formity of Jaw and administration is neces- 
sary or desirable. But for this very reason 
we ought with the more tenacity to hold, 
wherever possible, to the principle that, in 
things which concern only thetnselves, the 
people of each political subdivision—town- 
ship, ward, city, or state, as may be—shall 
act for themselves. We have neglected this 
principle within our states even more than in 
the relations between the state and national 
governments, and in attempting to govern 
great cities by state commissions, and in mak- 
ing what properly belongs to county super- 
visors and township trustees the business of 
legislatures, we have divided responsibility 
and promoted corruption. 

Much, too, may be done torestrict the abuse 
of party machinery, and make the ba'lot the 
true expression of the voter, by simplyfying 
our elective methods. Anda principle should 
always be kept in mind which we have large: 
ly ignored, that the people cannot manage 
details, nor intelligently choose more than a 
few officials. To callupon the average citi- 
zen to vote at each election for a long string 
of candidates, as to the majority of whom he 
can kuow nothing unless he makes a business 
of politics, is to relegate chvice to nominat- 
ing conventions and political rings. And to 
divide power is often to destroy responsibil- 
ity, and to provoke, not to prevent, usurpa- 
tion. 

1 can but briefiy allude to these matters, 
though in themselves they deserve much at- 
tention. It is the more necessary to simplify 
government as much as possible and to im- 
prove, as much as may be, what may be called 
the mechanics of government, because, with 
the progress of society, the functions which 
government must assume steadily increase. 
It is only in the infancy of society that the 
functicuos of governinent can be properly con- 
tined to providing for the common defence 
and protecting the weak against the physical 
power of the strong. As society develovs 
in obedience to that law of integration and 
increasing complexity of which I spoke inthe 
first of these chapters, it becomes necessary 
in order to secure equality that other regula- 
tions should be made and enforced, and upon 
the primary and restrictive functions of gov- 
ernment are superimposed what may be called 
co-operative functions, the refusal to assume 
which leads, in many cases, tothe disregard 
of individual rights as surely as does the 
assumption of directive and restrictive func- 
tions not properly belonging to government. 

In the division of labor and the specializa- 

tion of vocation that begin in an early stage 
of social development, and increase with it, 
the assumption by individuals of certain 
parts in the business of society necessarily 
operates to the exclusion of other individu- 
als. Thus when one opens a store or an inn, 
or establishes a regular carriage of passen- 
gers or goods, or devotes himself to a spe- 
cial trade or professien of which all may have 
need, his doing of these things operates to 
prevent others from dvuing them, and leadsto 
the establishment of habits and customs which 
make resort to him a necessity to others, and 
which would put those who were denied this 
resort at a great disadvantage as compared 
with other individuals. Thus to secure equal- 
ity it becomes necessary to so limit liberty of 
action as to oblige those who thus take 
upon themselves quasi-public functions to 
serve without discrimination those who may 
apply to them upon custumary conditions. 
This principle is recognized by all nations 
thut have made any progress iu civilization, 
in their laws relating to common carriers, 
innkeepers, etc. 
As civilization progresses and industrial 
development goes on, the concentration 
which results from the utilization of 
larger powers and = improved processes 
operates more and more to the restric- 
tion and exclusion of competition, and to the 
establishment of complete monopolies. This 
we may see very clearly in the railroad. It 
is but a sheer waste of capital and labor to 
build one railroad alongside of another; and 
even where this is done, an irresistible ten- 
dency leads either to consolidation or to com- 
bination; and even at what are called com- 
peting points, competition is only transitional, 
The consolidation of companies, which in a 
few years bids fair to concentrate the whole 
railway business of the United States in the 
hands of half a dozen managements, the 
pooling of receipts, and agreements as to 
business and charges, which even at compet- 
ing points prevent competition, are due toa 
tendency inherent in the development of the 
railroad system, and of which it is idle to 
complain, 

The primary purpose and end of govern- 
ment being to secure the natural rights and 
equal liberty of each, all businesses that in- 
volve moropoly are within the necessary 
provipee of governmental regulation, and 
businesses that are in their nature complete 
monopolies become properly functions of the 
state, As society develops, the state must 
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assume these functions, in their nature co- 
operative, in order to secure the equal rights 
and liberty of all. That is to say, as, in the 
process of integration, the individual becomes 
more and more dependent upon and sub- 
ordinate to the all, it becomes necessury for 
government, which is properly that social 
organ by which alone the whole body of in- 
dividuals can act, to take upon itself, im the 
interest of all, certain functions which can- 
not safely be left- to individuals. Thus out 
of the principle that it is the proper end anu 
purpose of government to secure the natural 
rights and eqnal liberty of the individual, 
grows the principle thatit is the business of 
government to do for the muss of iudividuals 
those things which cannot be done, or cannot 
be so well done, by individual action. As in 
the development of species, the power of 
conscious, co-ordinated action of the whole 
being must assume greater and greater rela- 
tive importance to the automatic action of 
parts, so itis in the development of society. 
This is the truth in socialism, which, although 
it is being forced upon us by industrial prog- 
ress and social development, we are so slow 
to recognize. 

In the physical organism, weakness and 
disease result alike from the overstrainivg of 
functions and from the non-use of functions. 
In like manner governments may be corrupted 
and public misfortunes induced by the failure 
to assume, as governmental, functions that 
properly belong to government as the con- 
trolling organ inthe management of common 
interests, as well as from interferences by 
government in the proper sphere of individ- 
ual action. This we may see in our own 
case. In what we atternpt to do by govern- 
ment and what we leave undone we are like 
aman who should leave the provision of his 
dinner to the promptings of his stomach 
while attempting to govern his digestion by 
the action of his will; or like one who, in 
walking through a crowded street or over a 
bad road, should concentrate all his con- 
scious faculties upon the movement of his 
legs without paying any attention to where 
he was going. 

Toallustrate: It is not the business of gov- 
erninent to interfere with the views which any 
one may hold of the Creator or with the wor- 
ship he may choose to pay him, so long as the 
exercise of these individual rights does not 
conflict with the equal liberty of others; and 
the result of governmental interference in 
this domain bas been bypocrisy, corruption, 
persecution, and religious war. It is nut the 
businesss of government todirect the employ- 
ment of labor and capital, and to foster cer- 
tuin industries at the expense of other indus- 
tries; and the attempt to doso leads to all 
the waste, loss, and corruption due to pro- 
tective tarilfs. 

On the other hand, it is the business of-gov- 
ernment to issue money. This is perevived 
as soonas the great labor saving invention of 
money supplants barter. Toleave it touevery 
one who chose to do so to Issue money would 
be to entail general inconvenience and loss, 
to offer many temptations to roguery, and to 
put the poorer classes of society at a great 
disadvantage. These obvious considerations 
have everywhere, as socicty became well or- 
ganized, led to the recoguitivn of the coinage 
of money as an exclusive function of covern- 
ment. When, in the progress of soctety, a 
further labor saving improvement becomes 
possible by the substitution of paper for the 
precious metals as the material for money, 
the reasons why the issuance of this money 
should be made a government function be- 
come still stronger. The evils entailed by 
wildeat banking in the United States are toc 
well remembered to need reference. The 
loss and inconvenience, the swindling and 
corruption that flowed from the assumption 
by each state of the uniou of the power to 
license banks of issue ended with the war, and 
no one would now go back tuthem. Yet in- 
stead of doing what every public consider- 
ation impels us to, and assuming wholly and 
fully as the exclusive function of the general 
government the power to issue paper inuney, 
the private interests of bankers have, up to 
this, compelled us tothe use of a hybrid cur- 
rency, of which a large part, though cuaran- 


_teed by the general goverument, is issued and 


made profitable to corporations. The legiti- 
mate business of banking—the safe keeping 
and loaning of money, and the making and 
exchange of credits, is properly left to indi- 
viduals and associations, but by leaving to 
them, even in part and under restrictions and 
guarantees, the issuance of inoney, the people 
of the United States suffer an annual loss of 
millions of dollars, and sensibly increase the 
influences which exert a corrupting effett 
upon their gevernment. 

The principle evident here may be seen in 
eveu stronger light uw: another department of 
social life. 

The great “railroad question,” with its dan- 
gers and perplexities, is a most striking in- 
stance of the evil consequences which result 
from the failure of the state to assume fuuc- 
tions that properly belong to it. 

In rude stages of social development, and 
where government, neglectful of its proper 
functions, has been occupied in making need- 
less wars and imposing harmful restrictions, 
the making and improvement of highways 
has been left to individuals, who, to recom. 
pense themselves, have been permitted to ex- 
act tolls. It bas, however, from the first, 
been reenguized that these tolls are properly 
subject to governmental control and regula- 
tion, But the great inconveniences of this 
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system, and the heavy taxes, which, in spite 
of attempted regulation, are under it levied 
upon production, have led, as social advance 
went on, to the assumption of the making and 
maintenanee of bigh reads as a vovernumen- 
tal duty. In the eourse of social develop- 
ment came the invention.of the railroad, 
Which merged the business of making and 
miaintaining roads with the business of earry- 
ing freteht and pussengers upon them, 
Itis probably due to this thas it was not at 
first recognized thatthe same reasons which 
render it necessary for the state to make and 
maintain common rovds apply with even 
greater force to the building and operating 
of raurvads. In Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, and, with partial exceptions, in 
other countries, railrouds have been left to 
private enterprise to build and private greed 
to manage. In the United States, where rail- 
roads are of more importance than in any 
other country in the world, cur only recog- 
nition of their publie character has been in 
the donation of lands and the granting of 
subsidies, which have been the cause of much 
corruption, aud in sume feeble attempts to 
regulate fares aud freights, 

But the fact that the railroad system, as far 
as yet developed (and perhaps necessarily), 
combines transportation with the maintenance 








of rondways, renders competition allthe more . 


impossible, and brings it still more clearly 
within the province of the state. That it 


mnukes the assumption of the railroad busi-: 


ness by the stute a most serious mnatter is pot 
to be denied. Even if it Were possible, which 
may well be dvubted, as has been sometimes 
proposed, to have the roadway maintained 
by the state, leaving the furnishing of traitis 
to private enterprise, it would still be a most 
serious matter. But look at it which way we 
may, it is so serivuuy a matter that it must be 
faced. As the individual grows from child- 
hood to maturity, he must meet difficulties 
and accept responsibilities from which he 
well might shrink. So is it with suciety. New 
powers bring new duties and uew responsi- 
bilities. Imprudence in guing forward ‘in- 
volves danger, but itis fatal to stand still. 
And however creat be the difficulties in- 
volved in the assumption of the railread 
business by the stite, much greater difficul- 
ties are involved in the refusal to assume it. 

At is wot necessary to gu into any elaborate 
urgument to show that the ownership and 
management of railroads is a function of the 
state. That is proved beyond dispute by the 
luvie of events and of existing facts. No- 
thing is more obvious—at least in the United 
States, where the tendencies of inodern devel- 
opment may be seen much more clearly than 
in Europe—tbhan that a union of railroading 
with the other functions of government is 
inevituble. Wei may not like it, but we can- 
not avoid it. Either government must man- 
ave the railroads, or the railrouds must man- 
age the goverument. There is nu escape. To 
refuse one hornof the dilemma is to be helped 
on the other. 

As for any satisfactory stute regulation of 
railroads, the experience of our states shows 
it tv be impussible. A strong willed despot, 
elothed with arbitrary power, might curb 
such leviathans: but popular goveromeats 
cannot. The power of the whole people is, of 
course, greater than the power of the rail- 
roads, or the railroads, but it cannot be 
exerted steadily and in details. Even a 
small special interest is, by reason of its in- 
telligvence, compactness, and flexibility, more 
than a match for larve and vague ceneral in- 
terests; it hus the advantage which belongs 
to a well armed and disciplined force in deal- 
ing with amob. But in the number of its em- 
ployes, the amount of its revenues, and the 
extent of the interests which it controls, the 
railroad power is gigantic. And, vrowing 
faster than the growth of the country, it is 
tending still faster to concentration. It may 
be that the mano is already born who will con- 
trol the whole railroad system of the United 
States, as Vanderbilt, Gould, ued Huntington 
now control great sections of it. 

Practical politicians all over the United 
States recognize the utter hopelessness of 
contending with the railroad power. In 
many, if not in most, of the states, no prudent 
man will run for office if he believes the rail- 
road power is against him. Yet in the direct 
appeal to the people a power of this kind is 
weakest, and railroud kings rule stutes 
where, ou any issues that came fairly before 
the people, they would be veted down, It is 
by throwing their weight into primaries, and 
managing conventions, by controlling the 
press, manipulating legislatures, and filling 
the bench with their creatures, that the rail- 
roads best exert political power, The people 
of California, for instance, have voted against 
the railroad time and again, or rather imag- 
ined they did, and even adopted a very bad 
new constitution because they supposed the 
railroad was against it. The result is that 
the great railroad company, of whose damuin 
California, with an area greater than twice 
that of Great Britain, is but one of the prov- 
inces, abselutely dominates the state. he 
men who really fought it are taken inte its 
service ov crushed, und powers are exerted 
in the interests of the corporation managers 
which no government would dare attempt. 
This company, heavily subsidized, in the first 
place, as a great public convenionce, levies 
on commerce, not tolls, but tariffs. If aman 
wees into business requiring transportation 
he must exhibit his profits and take it into 
partnership for the lion’s share, Importers 
are hound by an ‘iron-clad agreement” to 
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give ILS agrents neeess to their books, and if 
they do anything the company deems uoinish 
its interests they are fined or ruined by being 
placed at a disadvantage to their rivals in 
business. ‘Three continental railroads, heav- 
ily subsidized by the nation under the im- 
pression that the competition would) keep 
down rates, have vow reached the Pacilie, 
Instead of competing they bave pooled their 
‘receipts. The line of steamers from San 
Franeiseo to New York via the Isthmus re- 
ceives S100,00U a ionth to: Keep up fares and 
freights tow level with those exacted by the 
railrond, and if you would) send goods from 
New York to San Franciseo by way of the 
{sthmus, the cheapest way is to first ship 
therm to inyland. Shippers to interior points 
are charged as much as though their goods 
were curried to the end of the roud and then 
shipped back again; and even, by means of 
the agreements mentioned, au embargo is 
laid upon ocean commerce by sailing vessels, 
wherever it might iuterfere with the me nop- 
oly. 

[speak of California only as an instunee. 
The power of the railroads is appurent in 
state after slate, us itisin the national pov- 
ernment. Nothing can be clearer than that, 
if present conditions must continue, the 
American people might as well content them 
selves to surrender political power to these 
great corporations and their uthliated inter- 
ests. There is no eseape from this. Lhe rat 
road managers Ganpob keep out of politics 
even if they wished to. ‘The difficulties of 
the railroad question do not arise from the 
fuct that peculiarly bad men bave gout con- 
trol of the railruads; they arise from the na- 
ture of the railroad business aud its intimate 
relations to other jiuterests and industries. 

But it will be said: ‘Uf the raiiroads are 
even now a currupting element in our politics, 
what would they be if the guvernment were 
toown and to attempt to run them? fs not 
governmental management notoriously cor- 
rupt and ineflicient®! Would not the effect 
of adding sucha vast army to the already 
great number of goverument employes, ol 
increasing so cnormously the revenues and 
expeaditures of eovernment, be to enable 
those who vot control of covernmenut to defy 
opposition and perpetuate their power in- 
definitely; and would it not be, finally, to 
sink the Whole political oreanization ina hope 
less slough of corruption?” 

My reply is, that grent as these dangers 
miy be, they must be faced, lest worse be- 
fallus, When a gale sets him on a lee shore, 
the seaman must make suil, even at the risk 
of having his canvas Hy from the bolt ropes 
and his masts go by the board. The dangers 
of wind and sea urge him toimake everything 
snug as miay be, alow and alott; to get rid of 
anything that might diminish the weatherly 
quahties of bis ship, and to send his best 
helmsmen to the wheel—not to supinely ac- 
cept the certain destruction of the rocks. 

Instead of belittling the dangers of adding 
to the functions of goverument as it is at 
present, what lam endeaveriug to point out 
is the urgvent necessity of sunplifyine and im- 
proving government, that itv may safely as- 
sume the additional functions that soeial de- 
velopment forces upon it. Ltois not merely 
necessary to prevent government fram wel: 
ting mure corrupt aud more — ineflicient, 
though we can no more du that by a negative 
policy than the seaman cao lay-to ina cale 
Without drifting; it is necessary to make 
government much more efficient, and much 
less corrupt. The dauvers that menace us 
are not accidental. They spring from a 
universal law which we cannot escape. That 
law is the one Ll pointed out in the first chap- 
ter of this bvuuk—that every advance brings 
new dangers und requires higher und more 
alert intelligence. As the more lightly orean- 

-izedbanimal cannot live unless it have amore 

amore fully developed brain than those of 
lower animal organizations, so the amore 
highly organized society ust perish unless 
it bring Lu the management of social affairs 
greater intelligence and) bigaer moral seuse. 
The great material advances whieh modern 
inventions have enabled us te make, necessi- 
ture corresponding social and political ad- 
vances, Nature knows no “Baby Act? We 
must live upto her conditions or not live at 
all. 

My purpose here is to show how important 
it is that we simplify government, purify 
politics and improve sucial conditicns, as a 
preliminary to showing how much in all these 
directions may be accomplished by one single 
creat reform. But although I shall be obliged 
to do so briefly, it may be worth while, even 
if brictly, tu cull attention to some principles 
that should not be fergotten in thinking of 
the assumption by the state of such functions 
as the running of railroads, 

dn the first place, Ll think it muy be ac- 
cepted asa principle proved by experience, 
Lhab any considerable interest having neces- 
sury relations with government is more cor- 
ruptive of government when acting upon 
vovernment from without than when assumed 

by government. Leta shipintidoeeau drop 
“her anchor and pay cut her cable, and though 
she would be relieved of come weicht, sinee 
part of the weight of aubehbor und cable 
would be supported by the water, not only 
would her progress be retarded, but she 
would refuse to answer her helm, and be- 
come utterly unmanageuble. Yet, assumed 
as partof the ship, and properly stowed on 
board, ancier and cable no longer percepti- 

bly interfere with her movements, 
A stuading army isa corrupting influence, 

































anda danger to popular liberties; but who 
would maintain thaton this ground it were 
Wiser, if a standing army must be kept, that 
it should be enlisted and paid by private par- 
ties, and hired of them by the state? Such 
wnarmy would be far more corrupting and 
fur more dangerous than one maintained di- 
reetly by the state, and would soon make its 
leaders masters of state. 

Ldo not think the p stal department of the 
governinent, With its extensive ramifications 
wind its numerous employes, begins to be as 
inportant a factor in our polities, or exerts 
so corrupting an influence, as would a pri- 
vate corporation carrying on this business, 
und which would be constantly tempted or 
furced into politics to procure favorable or 
prevent unfavorable legislation, Where in- 
dividual states and the veneral government 
have substituted public printing offices for 
public printers, who themselves furnished 
material and hired Jabor, I think the result 
has been to lessen, not to increase, corruptive 
influeuces; and, speaking generally, 1 think 
experience shows that in all departments of 
government the system of contracting for 
work and supplies has, on the whole, led to 
more corruption than the system of direct 
employment. The reason I take to be, that 
there is in one case a much greater concen- 
tration of corruptive interests and power 
than in the other. 

The incfliciency, extravagance and ccr- 


ruption which we commonly attribute to 
goverumental arrangement are mostly in 


those departments which do not come under 
the public eye, and iittle concern, if they 
concern at all, public convenience. Whether 
the six new steel cruisers which the persist- 
ent lobbying of contractors has induced con- 
wress to order, are well or illy built’ the 
American people will never know, except as 
they learn through the newspapers, and the 
fact will no more affect their comfort and 
convenience than does the fit of the sultan’s 
new breeches, or the latest changes in offi- 
cers’ millivery which it has pleased the sec- 
retary of the navy to make. But let the 
mails go astray or the postman fail in his 
rounds, and there is at once un outcry. The 
post ofllce department is managed with 
greater efficiency than any other depart- 
partment of the national government, be- 
cause it comes close to the people. To say 
the very least, it is managed as efliciently as 
auy private cOmpauy could manage such a 
vast business, and I think, on the whole, as 
economically. And the scandals and abuses 
that have arisen in it have been, for the most 
part, as to out-of-the-way places, and things 
of which there was little or no public con- 
sciousness. So in England, the telegraph 
and parcel carrying and savings bank busi- 
nesses ure managed by government more 
efliciently than before by private corpora- 
tions. 

Like these businesses—perhaps even more 
so—the railroad business comes directly un- 
der the notice of the people. It so immedi- 
utely concerns the interests, the convenience 
und the safety of the great bedy, that under 
public management it would) compel that 
close aud quick attention that secures effi- 
ciency. 

It seems to me that in regard to public af- 
fairs we too easily accept the dictum that 
faithful and efficient work can only be se- 
eared by the hopes of pecuniary profit, or 
the fear of pecuniary loss. We cet faithful 
and efficient work in our colleges aud similar 
institutions without this, not to speak of the 
ariny and navy, or of the postal and educa- 
tional departments of goverument; and be 
this as it may, our railroads are really ran by 
men Who,fromswiteh tender to general super- 
intendent, have to pecuniary interest in the 
business other than to get their pay—in most 
vases paltry and inefligient—and bold their 
places. Under governmental ownership they 
would have, at the very least, vil the incen- 
tives to faithfulness and efficiency that they 
have now, for that governmental manave- 
nent of railroads must iuvolve the principles 
of civil service reform voes without the say- 
ing, The most determined supporter of the 
spoils system Would not care to resign the 
sufety of limb and life to engineers appointed 
for political services. 

Look moreover, at the railroad system as 
it exists now. That itisnot manured inthe in- 
terests of the public is clear; but is it man- 
aged in the interests of its owners? Is it 
inanaged with that economy, ellicieucy and 
intelligence that ure presumed tu be the re: 
sults of private ownership and control/ On 
the contrary, While the public interests are 
utterly disregarded, the iaterests of the 
stockholders are in most cases little better 
eonsidered. Our railrouds are really man- 
uged in the Interests of unscrupulous adven- 
turers, Whose purpose is to bull and bear the 
stuck market; by men who make the interests 
of the property they manage subservient to 
their personal interests in other railroads or 
in other businesses; who speculate in lands 
and town sites, who give themselves or their 
friends contracts for supplies and special 
‘ates for transportation, and who often delib- 
erately wreck the corporation they control 
und rob stockholders to the lust cent, From 
one end to the other, the management of our 
railroad systeni, as it now exists, reeks with 
jobbery and fraud, 

Vhat ordinary roads, bridyes, ete., should 
not be maintained for profit, either public or 
private, is an accepted principle, and the 
state of New York has receutly gone so fur 
us to abolish all tolls on the Erie canal. Our 
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postal service we merely aim to. make self- 
sustaining, and no one would now think of 
proposing that the rates of postuge should be 
increased in order to furnish public revenues 
us they are yet made to furnish in some coun- 
tries; still less would anyone think of pro- 
posing to abandon the government postal 
service, and turn the business over to indi- 
viduals or corporations. In the beginning 
the postal serviee was carried on by individ- 
uals With a view to profits. Had that system 
been continued to the present day, it is cer- 
tuin that we should not begin to have such 
extensive aud regular postal facilities as we 
have now, nor such cheap rates; aod all the 
objections that are now urged apuinst the 
rovernment assumption of the railroad busi- 
ness Would be urged against the government 
curriage of letters. We never can enjoy the 
full benefits of the invention of the railroad 
until we mnake the railroads public property, 
managed by public servants in the public 
interests. And thus will a great cause of the 
corruption of government, and a great cause 
of monstrous fortunes be destroyed. 

All Lhave said of the railroud applies, of 
course, to the telegraph, the telephone, the 
supplying of cities with gus, water, beat, and 
electricity-—in short, to all busiuesses which 
are in their nature monopolies. I speak of 
the railroad only because the magnitude of 
the business makes its assumption by the state 
the most formidable of such undertakings. 

Businesses that are in their nature monopo- 
lies are properly functions of the state. The 
state must control or assume them, in 
self-defeose, and for the protection of 
the equal rights of citizens. But beyond 
this, the lield in which the state may operate 
beneticially as the executive of the great co- 
operative association, into which it is the ten- 
deucy of true civilization to blend society, 
will widen with the improvement of guovern- 
ment and the growth of public spirit, 

We have already made an important step 
in this direction in our public school system. 
Our public schools are not maintained for the 
poor, as are the Enelish board schoois—where, 
moreover, payment is required from all who 
can pay; nor yet is their main motive the 
protection of the state aguinst ignorance. 
T’pese are subsidiary inotives. But the main 
motive for the maintenance of our public 
schools is, that by far the greater part of our 
people find them the best and most economi- 
cal means of educating their children. Amer- 
ican society is, in fact, organized by the oper- 
ation of government into co-operative edu- 
vational as.ociations, and with such happy 
results that in uo state where the public 
school system has obtained would sny prop- 
osition to uabolisi it get respectful considera- 
tion. In spite f the corruption of our poh- 
tics, our public schcols are, cn the whole, 
much better than private schouls; while by 
their association of the children of rich and 
poor, of Jew and Gentile, of Protestent and 
Catholic, of republican and demvecrat, they 
are of inestimable value in breaking down 
prejudice and checking the growth of class 
feeling. Itis likewise to be remarked as to 
our public school system, that corruptive in- 
thuences seem to spring rather from our not 
baving youve farenough than from our having 
gone woo far in the direction of state action. 
In some of our states the books used by the 
children are supplied at public expense, being 
cousidered schvol property, which the pupil 
receives on cuteripny the sebool or class aud 
returns when leaving. In most of them, 
however, the puvils, unless their parents can- 
not afford the outlay are required to furoish 
their own books, Experieuce has shown the 
former system to be much the best, not) only 
because, When books are furnished tu all, 
there is no temptation of those whocan afford 
to purehase books to falsely plead indigeuce, 
‘and no humiliation on the part of those who 
cnunnot: but because the number of books re- 
quired is much less, and they cau be pur- 
chased at cheuper rates. This not only ef- 
tects a large economy in the agyrepate ¢x- 
penditure, but lessens an inportant corrupt 
ive influence. For the strife of the great 
school-book publishers to yet their bouks 
adupted in the public sehools, in which most 
of them make no scruple of resorting to brib- 
ery wherever they can, hus done much to de- 
wrade the character of school boards. This 
corruptive influence can only be fully dune 
away with by manufacturing schoul-buooks at 
public expeuse, us has been in a number of 
the states p oposed. 

The publi: library system, which, bevinning 
in the public-spirited city of Boston, is stead: 
iiy making its way over the conntry, wad un- 
der Which both reading and leading lbrairies 
are maintained at public expense for the free 
nse of the public, is another insta ce of the 
successful exteusion of the ca-operutive fune- 
tions of government, So ave the public parks 
and recreation grounds which we ave beyin- 
bing to estiublish. 

Not only is it possible to po much further in 
the direction of thus providing, at public ex- 
pense, for the pubhie health, education and 
recreation, und for public: encourapement of 
science an invention, but if we can simplify 
and purifs government at will become 
possible fer society in its various subdivis- 
ions to cGhinin in many other ways, but 
in much larger depree, those advan- 
tuges for its qaecmbers that voluytary co- 
operative sucicties seek too obtain, Not only 
could the most enormous economies thus be 
obtained, but the growing tendeucy to adul- 
teration aud dishonesty, as futal to morals as 
to health, would be checked, (!) and at least 

























































such an organization of industry be renehed 
as would very greatly reduce the appropri- 
ative power of agpregated capital, and pre- 
vent those strifes that may be likened to 
wars. The natural progress of social devel- 
opment is unmistakably toward co-operation, 
or, if the word be preferred, towurd social- 
istn, though I dislike to use a word to whieh 
such vanous and vague meanings are ate 
tached. Civilization is the art of living to- 
gether in’ closer relations. That tankind 
should dwell tovether in unity is the evident 
intent of the Divine imind-—-of that Will, ex- 
pressed in the immutable laws of the physical 
aud moral universe which reward obedience 
and punish disobedience. The dangers which 
menace moderu society ure bub the reverse 
of blessings which modern society may rrasp. 
The concentration that is pvoing on in all 
branches of industry is a necessary tendency 
of ouradvance ip the material arts. [tis 
not initself an evil. tf in anything. its: re- 
sults are evil, it is simply because of our bad 
souidl adjustments, The coustruction of this 
world in whie we tind ourselves is such that 
a thousaud men working together can pro- 
duce many times more than the same thousand 
men working singly. But this does not make 
it necessary that the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine must be the virtual sluves of the one. 

het me repeat it, though, again and again, 
for itis, if seems to me, the great lesson 
whieh existing social facets impress upon bim 
who studies them, and that it is all-important - 
that we should heed. The natural laws 
which permit of social advance require that 
advance to be intelectual aad moral as well 
as material The natural laws which give 
us the steamship, the locomotive, the tele- 
graph, the printing press, and all the thou- 
sand inventions by whieh our mastery over 
matter and material conditions is increased, 
require preater social intelligence and a 
higher standard of social morals. Mspecially 
do they make more and more imperative that 
justice between min and man which demands 
the recognition of the equality of natural 
rights. 

“Seek first the tcingdom 


of God and his 


ri, hteousness (right or just doing), und all 
these things shall be added unto you.” The 


first step toward a outural and healthy or- 
ganization of society is to secure to all menu 
their natural, equal and inalienable rights in 
the material universe. To do this is not to 
do everythings that nay be necessary; but it 
is to make all else easier. And unless we do 
this nothing else will avail. 

T have in this chapter touched briefly upon 
subjects that for thorough treatment would 
require inuch more space. My purpose has 
been to show that the simplification aod 
purification of government is rendered 
the more necessary on account of fune- 
tions which industmal development — is 
forcing upon fovernment, and the fur- 
ther functions which it is become more 
and more evident that it would be advan- 
tugeous for government to assume. In suc- 
ceeding chapters [ propose to show how, by 
recognizing in practicable method the equal 
wod inalienable rights of mento the soil of 
their country, government may be vreatly 
simplified, and corrupting influences de- 
stroyed. For it is indeed true, as the French 
assembly declared, that public misfortunes 
and corruptions of goverbment spring frem 
ignorance, voglect or contempt of bitin 
rights. 

Of course in this chapter and clsewhere in 
speaking of poveroment, the state, the eom- 
inunity, eta, base these terms ia reneral 
seuse Without refereuce to existing politicnl 
divisions, What should) be property belong 
bathe township or ward, what to the county 
cystate, What to the uation, and what to 
such federations of matious as ib is in the 
nest line of civilization to evolve, is) a 
matier inte which Pbhave not entered. As to 
Lhe proper organization of government, and 
the distribution of puwers, there is much need 
for thought. 


een 


(1) There are inany manufactured articles 
for Which the producer now receives only w& 
third of the pres paid by the consumer, 6 hile 
udulteration bas gone far beyond detection 
by the individual purchaser, Not to speak of 
the compounding of liquors, of oleomargaurine 
and glucose, a single instance will show how 
fur adulteration is carried. The adulterations 
in grouad coffee have driven many people to 
purchase their coffee in the bean and grind tt 
themselves. To meet this, at least one firin 
of large coffee roasters, and To presume most 
of them, bave adopted an invention by means 
of which imitation coffee beans, exactly re- 
semble in appearance the genuine article, 
ure statpped out of a paste, These they mix 
in large quantities with real coffee. 





Well, ifthe Law isn tnaperative, Why Not 
Aboalinh ia 
New York Press, . 
It is asked whether the law in regard to 
contract labor dues uot present an ctYectual 
bar to prevent the pope from appointing or 
engaging ia Kurope the professors to be em 
ployed in the vaew Roman Catholic university 
at Washington. Probubly it does, It seems 
to keep out pretty nearly everything but the 
foreign contract labor that competes with 
the American working man, 


This lea a Fanuy leema; 
Also, 


But ttn a Kae, 


Kostgn Transcript, 

The nanner in which the Kuglish are buy- 
ing up our breweries is getting to bea serie: 
ous mnatter, With the lager beer schooner 
departs the lust vestige of our American 
abipping, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Practical Operation. 


Saint do, Texas.—In his great speech at 
Denver, Gol, Mr. Shearman, while answering 
objections to the sing le tax, made use of the 
following words: “luiprovements aiaiv now 
be taxed out of therr owuer’s hands. Under 
the sing'’e tax this could never happen.” 

(1) Now, if the farmer's improvements were 
exempt from sale for taxes, nod the tux 
should caver the whole rental value of the 
Jand, how and from whom Would the taxes 
comes 

(2) Of what use would the land be to the 
tax purchaser if the delinquent be left in pos- 
session of the improvements? 

(3) If the tax covered the whole rental 
value, and the purchaser was compelled to 
pay full value for the improvements, would 
he not lose the tax due from the delinquent? 

ALBERT PHILPOT, 


(1) You confuse exemption from taxes 
with exemption from sale for taxes, We 
propose to tax only land values; but) the 
tax would be paid with products, aud if it 
were not paid, the delinquent’s property 
would be liable for it, We might exempt 
cattle frem taxation, and yet seize cattle 
in payment of a tax on dogs So we may 


exempt improvements, and yet seize im- 


provements for arrears of taxes on land 
miues. The single tax is rent; but rent 
is paid, not with the land on which it 
falls, but with the products of the occu- 
pier. [tis the price of a privilege, which 
is greater or less according: to the value 
of the privilege, but is paid with what the 
privilege yields to labor. 

(2) The delinquent would not -be left in 
possession of fixed improvements, Tle 
would get the value of the improvements 
from the tax purchaser, But out of his 
property (inclusive of that value) his ar- 
rears of taxes would be collected, 

(8) The purchaser would) have nothing 
to do with delinquent taxes, They would 
be deducted by the state from) what he 
paid, and the balance would be turned 
over to the delinoquent. fae FSP 
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A Minunderstanding. 

Younustown, Ohio.—Suppose under the 
single tux system A und Bown adjoining lots, 
100 feet front. A builds a house which costs 
32,000 and B one which costs 86,000. If A 
draws for rent $20 a month and B 860—owing 
of course to better inproveents—will the 
tax on those lots be levied in proportion to 
the reat@# Ef so will aot this be a tax upon in- 
dustry (namely, houses), instead of a tax on 
the market value of the land. 

GEORGE MCKENZIE. 


This would be a tax upon industry. But 
the tax would not be levied on rent in the 
sense in which you use the term.  Eeo- 
nomic rent has relation to laod value only, 
and it is this rent that we propose to tax. 
But the term “rent” as commonly used 
includes both house value and land value, 
In the case you suppose, A and B should 
pay the same tax, L. F. P. 








What Farmers Want, 


THAWVILLE, Iroquois county, Il.—As a 
farmer I want to tell vou some things the 
farmers want that, as it looks to us, the 
single tux advocates do not want to give us. 

We want landlordism abolished—want the 
entire results of our industry. You propose 
to retain the landlord, taking from the one 
who works the soil the usual rent exacted by 
the landlords, only converting it to public 
use. Where is the relief to the tenant? 

If the fariner ouly works as much land as 
he alone cae properly cultivate, have you 
ever thought how small is his reward. Then 
why should he be singled out to pay a ‘‘pen- 
alty’ (as you call a tax) f~ using the raw 
inaterial—land? 

You wre presupposing that because the ten-. 
ant does pay rent he can just as well as not; 
but if any tenant ever Jaid up a dollar us the 
result of labor on a prairie farm, I have not 
lived beside him. 

Ayvaiu, no more arbitrary tax can be 
inagiped than a positive amount of money 
from each acre of land. The farmer's income 
is more uncertain than that of auy other 
class. 

Farmers differ in ability, and superior 
knowledge may make the income of one from 
land of equal quality many times greater 
thao that of another. Shull the weaker and 
more unfortunate one pay an increased pen- 
alty for haviug less income? 

CHARLES W. SPRAGUE. 


Your misinformation about the single 
tax is uncommonly varied and complex. 
You seem to be equally well equipped 
with misinformation relative to the wants 
of farmers, You say the farmers want 
landlordism abolished, That isa mistake, 
for if the farmers really wanted that, it 
would be done before anothe* fires- 
ident was elected, You say they want 
the entire results of their own industry, 
Another error, for if they did, they would 
not have voted away the results of their 
own industry to maintain a protective 
tarill, 

You say we propose to take from the one 
who works the soil the usual rent exacted 
by landlords, only converting it ta public 
use, We propose nothing of the kind, 
What we do propose is to take from the 
landlord whatever rent he may have ex- 
acted from the user of the soil, and by ap- 



























THE 
plying it to publie use, to exempt the user 
of the soil from all other exactions, We 
believe too that when this is done, it will 
be so unprofitable to keep land out of use 
that enough will be thrown upon the 
inarket to cheapen it and reduce the ex- 
actions of landlords, 

We have often thought how small the 
firmenrs reward is. But unlike the farmer 
who thinks it, we have gone on and 
thought out the Why. And we find that 
his reward is small because monopoly of 
land makes land dear and rent high, 
while taxes on products, besides robbing 
the farmer directly, make restricted 
markets and low protits. We have even 
gone beyond the Why and proposed a 
remedy, which consists in exempting pro- 
ducts from all taxation and taxing land 
according to its value, We do not single 
the farmer out to pay a penalty, nor have 
we ever called the single tax a penalty on 
lubor, Taxes on labor as it is exerted, is 
w penalty on labor. These taxes we pro- 
pose to abolish. But taxes on the price of 
in opportunity to labor, is not a penalty 
on, but rather an eneouragement of labor. 
It is a penalty on monopolizing opportun- 
ities, and tends to discourage such mo- 
nopoly; but as your own common. sense 
must tell you, whatever discourages the 
monopoly of opportunities to labor, must 
encourage the use of those opportunities. 

We are not supposing’ that the tenant 
can pay rent because he does. But we are 
supposing that if he pays it to a landlord 
we can get it by taxing the landlord, 

It is not proposed to exact a positive 
wmount of money from each acre, buta 
proportionate amount of the value of each 
avcre, If the acre is not worth anything, 
we Will not tax it anything; if it is worth 
wereat deal we will tax ita creat deal, 

The single tax 1s not intended to en- 
courage idleness and unthrift. Therefore, 
if the smaller income of what you call 
the ‘weaker and more unfortunate” 1s 
due to inferior effort or capabilities, we 
certainly do not intend to make his tax 
lower on that account. If he and his in- 
dustrious and thrifty neighbor occupy 
land of the same value, we propose to tax 
them alike. If he does not know how tc 
utilize his land to the best advantage let 
him ¢o to cheaper land and give better 
men uachance. We would not tax him 
because he has a small income, nor his 
neighbor for having a larger one; but we 
would tax both for the common domain 
they occupy, on the basis of its value. 

You say you want landlordism abolish- 
ed. Wesay we can abolish all that is 
bad about landlordism by abolishing taxes 
on labor and centering all taxation on the 
value of land. How do you propose to 
abolish landiordism ? L. F. P. 


Goods tor Goods. 


Winco, Ky.—The theory that all trade is 
the exchange of commodities fer commodi- 
ties, is to me an apparent contradiction. 
Will you be kind enough to explain it. 

J. R. Winston, M.D. 

If every man made all the things he 
used there would be no trade, and there 
would not be many things, nor anything 
as good as it might be. Division of labor 
makes greater and better production pos- 
sible. Trade results from division of la- 
bor. Itis the channel through which the 
man who devotes himself to making one 
thing, ora part of one thing, gets the 
many different things he requires. It is 
what enables you to turn your special 
knowledge, skill and labor as a physician, 
into food, shelter and clothing. Perhaps 
the thing would be clearer to you if 
stuted in the form some times used, that 
“trade in its last analysis is an exchange 
of labor for labor.” 

Tassume that you are not mislead by 
the fact that trade is accomplished 
through the medium of money and com- 
mercial paper. A moment's thought will 
satisfy you that an exchange of commodi- 
ties for money is only a partial trade; it 
is not complete until the money has been 
exchanged for other commodities, 
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A Few Sluple Points. 


Brookiyy, N, ¥Y.—(t) Lam asked, Suppose, 
the single tax having been established, that 
i man in possession of a farm of 100 ucres, 
the rent value of which is $35 a year, should 
discover au gold mine on it, what would be 
done! Would the tax be raised? If so, how 
much, and why so much, and who would do 
it? Itis easy to find the rental value of a 
city lot or a farm, but how can be found the 
rental value of u gold mine? If you say that 
every natural opportunity must be put to its 
best use, how are you to know when the gold 
mine is being put to its best use! 

(2) Again [am asked, suppose any number 
of men who just manage to make a living 
along the docks or on the streets, how will 
the single tax help them? They have no 
means to build on any lot that may possibly 
be abandoued. Even if they happen to be 


“praise the value of a gold mine. 
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nenr unused farming land they cannot take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

(8) Lam told that many uw poor man who 
has scraped together a few dollars and in- 
vested it ina lot for a bomne, would have to 
wbandon it under the single tax, 

(4) Lain also told that the single tax would 
help the rich to get richer by forcing the 
, oor into deeper poverty, 8. D. GuION, 

(1) Gold mines like fisheries, market 
stalls, and other special opportunities, 
could be best managed for the public good 
under aw system of leases to the highest 
bidder, with provisions for securing im- 
provements tothe improver,  Ifthat plan 
were adopted, your question would be 
answered, for the public lettings would 
determine the value, But it would not 
be diflicult under the single tax to ap- 
experts 
appraise them for private purposes; why 
could they not appraise them for public 
purposes ? s 

(2) Your question supposes that these 
men are utterly incompetent to do any 
kind of work except upon the strects or 
the docks. Itis not bused in faet, but 1 
will assume that it. is. The benefit to 


such uw class of men would be in the 
greater demand for their labor. If they 


get poor wages now, it is because there is 
such a demand for opportunities to do 
their work. With natural opportunities 
opened, this demand would fall off and 
their wages would rise by a law as invar- 
iableasarule inarithmetic; and with better 
wages, it might be hoped that they would 
raise up children who would not be quite 
so helpless as themselves. If your astute 
critics want to try anexperiment let then 
vo to these men and say something like 
this: “Boys, on the further side of the 
palisades, in New Jersey, there is a great 
deal of good land that no one is using. 
If you will go over there and use it for 
any purpose you please, you shall not be 
required lo pay anything for it; there will 
be no mortgage on it; ail your improve- 
ments will be exempt from taxation for- 
ever; you can engage in any occupation 
without paying cither stamp or license 
taxes or giving bonds; all the goods you 
want from any part of the world will 
be sent to you for the original price and 
cost of delivery without a penny for duty; 
and all you need agree to, is to pay a tux 
on the value of your land no greater than 
is imposed on other land of the same 
vaiue.” If your friends can manage to 
make these dock and street laborers be- 
jieve them, not a dock or street laborer 
will live in New York while that land be. 
yond the palisades holds out, 

(83) There are not many such landlords, 
and those that are to be found own only 
cheap land. Let your friends make them 
an experimental offer. Let them say: 
‘My dearly beloved poor! we understand 
that you own building lots on which you 
hope to rear homes. Now, we will make 
you a proposition. If you will deed your 
land to us we will give you a perpetual 
lease, your rent to be no more than the 
land taxes of men who occupy land of 
equal value, and we will forever pay all 
your taxes, whether on your improve- 
ments, on the lund, on your incomes, or 
on the things you buy, and whether 
levied by the village, the county, the 
state, or the federal government. On all 
imported goods that you buy we will pay 
theduty. Onall stamped goods we will 
pay forthe stamps. And if you choose 
to go intoa business requiring bonds or 
license taxes we will freely become your 
bondsmeu and pay for your licerses,” 
The rapidity with which those ‘‘poor land- 
lords” would jump at such a proposition, 
if they had confidence in its genuineness, 
would make your friends’ heads whirl, 
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(4) In reply to this objection 
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tell your 
friends the story of the Irishman whose 
employer objected to his voting for free 
trade because it would reduce wages, and 
who replied: “If you thought so you 
would vote for free trade vourself.” The 
story is a “chestnut,” but so is the ob- 
jection. 7 ae L. FP, 


The Rubber Trust. 


WILKESBARRE, Penn.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger announces that the rubber boot manu- 
facturers are ubout to form a new trust. I 
um infortned that such a combination was 
nade im 1887, but fell apart. The most ex- 
traordinary part of my informunot’s state- 
ment is that such goods actually brought 
higher prices the yeur after the combine 
ceased to exist. This ruas contrary to all 
my ideas of the purpose and effects of urusts, ~ 
and LE would like an explauation, 
Joun Hurton. 


T know nothing of the facts in this case; 
but Lo can understand that during the 
formative period of w trust a reduction of 
prices, even below cost, would be a likely 
way of forcing competitors into the trust 
or out of the trade. A reaction would be 
apt to follow either the complete estab- 
lishment or the breaking up of the com- 
bination, Ged? 





The Lensth of a Rope. 

st. Lours, Mo.—Horuse and lot which brings 
in $500 yearly, pays twenty-three per cent of Piha den 
umount of rent under present system of tax- 
ition. What per cent would be collected on 
same house and lot under the George system, 
Which collects enourh to pay expenses of 
general voveruinenot, and state, county and 
Inunicipal expenses. JOHN H. HATFIELD. 

In the private letter in which you in- 

close this question you say it was asked 
ina croup of business men gathered in 
a broker's office discussing the single tax, 
and you could not answer it. No wonder, 
To answer it you must know the whole 
umount to be raised, the value of the land 
irrespective of the house, and the propor- 
tion which the value of thts land bears to 
to the value of the land to be taxed. 

By abolishing other taxes and leaving 
only land values to be taxed, no ditculty 
would be experienced in fixing the rate on 
the selling value of land, and that would 
determine the amount to be exacted for 
occupving the land on which this house is \ 
erected. L. F. P. 
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LABOR’S EARNINGS. 


‘Wore Per Cnplta is Paid, Phree Times 


Over, forthe Food of the Pauper Than 
the Bnborer spends in His Bnmily. 


Detroit Advaner, 


Very little has, as yet, been done in Detroit 
in the way of cathering statisties, but we 
trust spon to begin the werk in earnest. The 
figures gathered among the furniture work- 
ers of the city will be used trst, although we 
do notintend to go into the matter very 
deeply, for the reason that the state, through 
its bureau of labor statistics, is this year on- 


‘gaged in tabulating the facts gathered amoug 


the furniture workers. on 
What we desire to do at this time is to call 


attention to what has been done in Chicago 


in this line, und thereby prove what was as- 
serted iu the headlines of this article, vize 
That the average worker in factery and shop 
has less than one-third us much to support 
himself and family on than is taken from the 
tux-payer forthe support of the puuper in 


 Gharitv institutions. - 


In 1878 statistics were compiled in Chicago 
from reports received from cig bty-four work- 
shops and facturies, of which the following 1s 
a brief capitulation (the general average unly 
is presented here): 


Actual earnings per worker 
forthe vear 1878... 0... S8T4 7S 
Reduction in waves since 1872, 
percent... . .... 37 7-10 
Lost time during the year, 
weeks 20. 0. 6 ee es 
Averove yearly earnings, di- 
vided by the number of liv- 
ing days (865), allows toeuch — . 
worker, per day... . 2.) 102 
This amount to a family of five 
persons allows to each per- | 
son, per day, cents... . 20 


W182 


Notrk.—This general average has been com- 
piled from reports of standard trades that 
furnish the most constant employment, ava 
represent the earniugs of adults ouly; hence 
the high rate of earnings compared with the 
reports of the Massachusetts and Obio bu- 
reaus of labor statistics; Massachusetts, per 
day, .75; Ohio, 07; Chicago, $1.0%. 

(it is rather remarkable that the average 
yearly earning, stated here by the statisti- 
cian of the trade assembly to be correct by 
the United States census of 1880, which 
gives the average earuing per worker per 
day for the United States at exactly $1.02] 

General average cost of living: 

Groceries 2.6. 6. 6 8 ee ww wo SUBT BH 
Slothing 6 6 we ew ee ew ee) CG OT 
Fuel 2... 6 8 eee ew ee eH BU 
RGhitea: 6 se Sr we Sa ee ae a EE 
Recreation 60 ee ee ew ew) 
Hducation.. 2 6 ke ee ee ee 


Total expenses 2. 6 6 6 6 6 6 BAN SO 


Notr.—The above statement of the cust of 
living, divided by the number of living days 
(365), and also divided by the number of per- 
sous per family (5), allows to each person, per 
ait: 


for food . . . . ° . ry . . ° . 3 
Bor eclothius 20. 6 ew eee ee 6 OB BH 
Ror fuel . . . . . . . . e r ry ’ Ql 4-5 
For reub oo. 6 6 8 ew ew ee ew wf OF 

For recreation 2... 6 ee ee 1- 


Total expenditure per person, per day 25 

The above statement, compared with the 
report of the Illinois state board of charities 
for 1878, is as follows: 

Cents. 

Average expenditure, for bourd only, 

of the inmates of the charitable insti- 

tutions of the state, per person, per 

AUVs. 6 ewe ee we we te ADT 
An excess of expenditure per day, per 

person, for board only, over the ex- 

penditure of the industrial population 

of ubis city for all the necessaries of 

life of. 2. 6 2 ew we we ee ww MT 
Or vearly 800 per ceut, or three times as 
much, for board as is considered sufficient to 
supply three (5) iidustrial producers with 
not only the necessities of life, but to also en- 
able them to provide avainst loss of cmploy- 
ment, sieckuess, accidents, to build up a home, 
and get rich, The county board of Cook 
county, [flinois, allows twenty -five cents per 
day for food alone for each of the criminals 
in the county jail, or five cents ia exeess of 
the amount the industrivuus worker gets for 
wll bis wants. 


Charity for “Protected” Miners. 
Chicayo Herald, 

The operation of protecting the infant in- 
dustry of mining coal in Illinois has now 
reuched the stage of starvation at the Braid- 
wood district, at Streator, Spring Valley, 
LaSalle, Peru. Oglesby, Roanoke, Minuonk 
and Morris. Unless the charitable of Chi- 
eugo shall give, the men who, for years, have 
dug the fuel of Chicago must starve asa re- 
ward of their labor, 

In a time of regulay seasons, of succeeding 
harvests, of copious rains, of gentle winds, of 
general health—without national ills. -the 
farmer of Dakota or Nebraska has sulfered 
becuuse his supply of fuel was inadequate, 
and the hard working miner starves beeuuse 
he can get no bread. First and foremost, 
therefore, we have the stupendous crime of 
governmental intervention in the ordinary 
business alfairs of private citizens, Ib hus 
turned out that the government, in SSS, eo)- 
lected 7 cents au ton on about $3,000,000 of 
foreign unported soft coal, while the Hlimois 
miner, if we reckon all the robberies of his 
employer, received not over 55 cents a ton 
for diguing sereened fuel, 

Protected against the better soft eoal of 
Nova Scotia, the American capitalist has pro- 
ceeded to fry the fat out of our people, As 
more capitalists have scented the cain in that 
form oft businass, the domestic competition 
has increased, und every ceat of diminution 
in price has first come out of the wages paid 
to miners, Once $2.80 was offered for auton 
of unscreened coal, To secure the present 


result, practices have been instituted that 
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shame humiunby as far as greed can shame it. 
As protection does tot protect, the mine 
owners are now enuneed in eutings each 
other, During this contest the miners, onone 
reason ur other, tnust starve, or be fed by 
the philanthropic. This isthe lesson at hand, 
und thisisthe exigency. Unless those who 
have bread shall give of it, about 11,000 
iniuers, With their families, in Illinois alone, 
must starve, These 11,000 miners voted for 
protection, because their wages of 55 cents 
were puid. with that understanding, and as 
the voter's ballot is marked by a number, as 
in Chieagu, it would be a fatal mistake to 
altempt to vote for eseape from a false sys- 
Lem, 

Wherever in America protection has estab- 
lished vuinfaut industry, there has followed 
the truck system, the slave system, the com- 
pany government and the de-Americuniza- 
tien of that region, The Americuns have 
fled and foreigtiers have ceme ing When 
Americans have been seen inthe biasted dis- 
Lrict, 1b has been on the callof the governor 
fur militia to effect a lower seale of wages. 
As ut Johnstown, Peneoyd, Brazil, He cking— 
every where—the friend of man has looked on 
the scene, und has wished that manufactures 
and mining had not come into the world, to 
tnake the drama entirely hateful. While the 
workers have silently metamorphosed~— from 
Americans to Irish, to Hnelish, ta Germans, to 
italiaus, bo Mayvyurs, to Huns, to Seythians— 
the great American milliouaire hus passed 
wuway and the billionaire corporation bas 
tuken his place. At last men, contemplating 
the work cf protection, close their mouths 
und grow afraid. Now let them give, in order 
Lo save these worthy miners from death, for 
of lute the jabur problem bas got to that 
sluge where the strike and the militia can no 


charity or to conceal certain hypocrises of 
our cLytlization. 


The Cnuse is Marching On, 
Detroit News, 

Animmense amount of quiet education on 
the tarif is voting on throughout the country. 
The great majority of itis outside of party 
lines, the subject being taken up by tax re- 
form associations independent of party aflili- 
ations, 

In this city, during the past six months, 
there has hardly beeu a public labor meeting 
held in which one or more of the speakers 
have bot in some manner touched upon the 
subject of taxation and its effeet on labor 
and wages; and as the labor speakers most 
sought after are out and out free traders, it 
isnot difficult to sce the trend of their re- 
tinarks. The Detroit tax reform association, 
that meets once a week, has also added to 1ts 
list of converts. 

Thomas G. Shearman a few weeks ago 
started on a lecturing tour across the con- 
tinent, everyWhere preaching the gospel of 
freedom. His speeches were nearly always 
fully reported by the local press of the va- 
riots localities reached, and the interest nian- 
ifested is prophetic of the rich hurvest that 
will follow the planting of sueh good secd. 
Mr, Shearman believes that not only should 
trade be perfectly free, but that taxes should 
be levied on the value of land alone, leaviny 
industry untram.neled Dy any burden of any 
tax gutherer. He lays particular stress on 
the benelits to be derived by avriculuuaral 
communities trout declaring what be ealls 
erooked —meaniig mdirect —taxation. He 
shaws by statistics that perfeet free trade 
would save the farmers fully one-third, be- 
sides giving them a steadier and more profit- 
wblefmarket. 

A few days avo an address on “Natural 
Law and the Labour Question” was delivered 
before the Indianapolis central labor union. 
The speaker was, of course, for free trade 
absolute, und showed the course labor lead- 
ers shou’d pursue if they aspired to be real 
leaders. Outin Dakota the tari question is 
also being agitated. At tbis distance it is 
hard to forman opinien of the effeet of the 
free trade propaganda there, yet its cffeet is 
apparcntin the news of efforts being made 
by protectionists to divert attention to loeal 
questions. 

Probaoly the person who is doing as much 
as any othér one muuto undermine protection 
is Audrew Caruegic. The entire labor ele- 
ineut of western Pennsylvania has been 
aroused at Mr. Carnegie’s successful attempts 
to reduce wages, until now, as the Pittsburg 
Labor Tribune says, ‘it is doubtful if there is 
any difference in wages existing between 
Engvtish and American rail mills; yet there is 
the starter for another reduction at Lome, 
While iWnglish wages are apparently stall on 
theup grade.” Allot which is so opposite to 
the promises of Mr. Carnegie that eveu those 
workers Who ure most protected are wbout 
couvineed that they bave been deceived, 

There isno reason to doubt the ultimate 
triumph of free trade ideas iu this and in 
every other civilized country. It is wrapped 
upinthe conflict of human rights that has 
beech going on since the world began. It fol- 
Jows naturally in the channels made by the 
strugele for civil and religicus liberty, and 
is touking for the sume goul Like every 
elber great truth, ibmay be fur short pericds 
overpowered by error, butit always manages 
Lo regain Jost ground, shining all the brighter 
for its partial celipse. Next winter monopoly 
will attempt to tutrenen itself still wore firme 
ly inthe laws of the country. Jo all prob- 
ability the struggle will only help to make 
more colnpete the final overthrow of the 
Whole wicked tarilY system, 


The Pert) of Phlusocracy, 
New York Taitnes, 

Mr. Thomas G, Shearman, in delivering an 
address on Taxation” at Porthiund, Oregon, 
recently, declared that it could be demon- 
strated by statistics which are undisputed 
that 100,000 | crsous are possessed of incomes 
Which enable them to save about Chree-fifths 
of all the wealth that ds annually saved an 
this country. As wealth is all reproduced 
Within Joss than thirty years, he culeulates 
thaval the existing tendencies and processes 
continue to operate, 100,GU0 persons may, 
within thirty years, becurue possessed of three- 
litths of the entire wealth of the United 
States, This is an extreme statement aad ig- 


lonver be used to econtuse the promptiogs of | 


hores many causes that tend to break up 
und cissipate large fortuaes, but it indigates 
ina broud way the tendency toward the con- 
eeutration of wealth ina few hands. The 
danger which Mr, Sheartnan and others soe 
in this tendency is that the comparatively 
smiull number of men who may come to con- 
trol the bulk of the wealth of the country wall 
have an immense power in its polities and its 
povernment—enough to exercise a practical 
control over the results of elections wad over 
legislation aud administration. 

It will be remembered that Bishop Potter, 
in his historic address in St. Paul’s Church on 
the Washington centenary, referred to oa 
growing plutocracy, the prevalence of fux- 
ury, and the massing of material forces as a 
menace to the freedom and integrity of the 
individual, At the Woodstock eclebration 
on the Fourth of July Senator Frank Hiscock 
tock it upon himself to make a direct reply to 
the bishop’s address. After uncntating that 
the public men and political methods of to- 
duy compare favorably with those of Waush- 
ineton’s Utne, he came to the question of the 
miuassing of material forces for the production 
of wealth. He declared that ib resulted in ta 
increase of the wares of labor, a reduction 
of the cost of living, and a more equal distvl- 
bution of wealth, and therefore could not 
promote political deveneragy aud moral de- 
eay, or menace the freedom and titegtity of 
the individual, 

This question of the perils of plutocracy on 
the one hand and the benelivence of concen. 
trated wealth on the other has become a com- 
mon subject of discussion nuwadays, aud we 
tind ministers of the Gospel enlisted on both 
sides of the controversy. There is no duubt 
Lhat the accumulation of capital and the 
“massing of material forces” have resulted 
in greater rapidity und economy of produc 
tion and distribution, and that some part of 
the benefit has accrued to the mass of labor: 
ers. But it is equally true that at bas been 
accompanied by an inereasing disparity of 
fortunes and wider extremes of poverty and 
wealth, Evenif it has resulted ina higher 
standard of waves aud a lower cost of liv- 
ing, it does not follow that it has produced a 
more equal distribution of wealth. It is no- 
torious that the actual result is quite the re- 
verse of this, for in the large inerease of 
Wealth arising from the combined activity of 
labor and capital and the application of im- 
proved methods and larger economies there 
has beeu a coustant tendency to the agyre- 
gation of wealth in a few hands. The pro- 
portion of the saving over and above current 
consumption that accumulates in the posses- 
sion and control of a small number of persons 
bas cuustanutly increased. 

The danger that arises from this unequal 
distribution of wealth and its accumulation 
in the hands of the few is altogether real. 
It increases the power and iutluence of a piu- 
tocratic class, Which tends more and more to 
direct the forces of soctety, to subsidize the 
press and even the pulpit, and to control the 
Inanagement of political parties, the results 
of clectivus, the action of legislative bodies, 
and the course of public administration. ‘Lhe 
real peril ab preseut comes from the fact that 
a public policy bas been adopted inthe past 
wud is sull maintained which involves the 
pecuniary interests ol capitalists directly in 
the course of legislation aud the action of the 
eovernment, The tuxing power of the gov- 
ernment is used for their benetit, and so lone 
as itos so used they will endeavor to control 
its operation. This bas dene more to build 
up a plutocracy, and does mere to maintain 
iwtbhan ull olber causes combined, and the 
nost effective means of averting the danger 
of its absolute and permnanent control in pub 
hie affairs is the adoption of a svetern of tux 
ation that shall give it uo advantage. 


etn a et ee ee ee 


Investiguic, Howard, Investigate. 
Howard in New York Press, 

We read often of the wretched lives led by 
shirtmakers, collarmakers, the sewers ot 
coats and trousers and vests, and women 
who turn out faucy garments for their fellow 
sisters, and bad enough it is, but [dom’t know 
thativis any worse than the lot of the ordi- 
nary clerk, male or fetnale. Up early in all 
Weathers, iilor well, weak or strong, stand- 
ing at the counter of custom with no chairs 
or stools Lo rest upon, waiting fer the caprice 
of patrons, subject to petuy tyrannics, mis- 
understood, hupeless—heavens, what a life! 
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colurs in Kurope--—Air. Qunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be chlissed with ordinary 
ehildren’s paints, put up in cheap forta snd mide of in 
Jurious and pofsonous miateriiis., They are realy tine 
art colors in convenient forms for use aha Waae aspe- 
enuly non-poisonous for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these hou-polsonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outhine dilusteations of fauillier siub- 
jects as practice sheets. The ortrital desteu is) furs 
nished Jn eaeh case by sone leading artist, and: ts 
strictly correct in form: and detail Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheer of eeh series is furnished, colored by 
hand, Iiorder to serve the children as a valde for har 
niontous Coluring, (hd as wn eaauniple of artistle work 
Is the foundation of taste. ‘The lostruction ts all the 
tore suceessful beeause supplied i the form of amuse: 


* Ment 


PRICK OF PRANG'S NON-POLONOUN 
CUOULORS: 
Patette Cotorn— 


Palette A, contaluiog six colors with vrush, 10 cents 


Kuagie Colors— 

Rox No, 2, contamiig eight colors and brush, % cent: 

Rox No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes 
40 cents, 

Oue box No, of Prang's not-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang's outhine pictures (ight fo package 
WI anextra copy of cua of them patnted oy land 
and full direetions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No. 2 of Prang's non-polyonous colors and 
three packages of Prang’s outline ptetures (each puck. 
age differeut fo design), 81.00, 

To be found at all leading stattioners, or will be sent 
by inal] postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HBENKY GEORGE IN 
COLOKS, 

Only Que Dollar. 

The iin whose right principles and deep eonvietiona 
have made the great movement for the single taxon 
hind values thus far suecessful, must be dear to thou 
sands Who watch tnd appreve dis course, 

Kut bis features are mot so familiar, anil the esteem 
im Which he held bas prompted many requests for 


See publication of bis preture in worthy and permanent 
orm, 


Realizing this urgent demand, we beg vo announes 
the publication of an entively new and very striking 


portralt of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors and is full life size, designed to be 
framed to itn outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mal 
postpufd. Remittances may be made either by chock 
post offlce order, registered letter, or postil note, 

L. PRANG & CO... ART PUBLISHERS |: 
Boston, VWiases. 

NEW YORK—38 bond street 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 539 Conmmereial street. 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1 A SyHabus of Progress and Poverty, Louis Post, 

B pages, ; i 

s. Australian 8ystem, Louls F, Post. 4 pages, 

3B First Principles, Henry George, 4 pages, 

4. ‘The Right tothe Use of the Harthe Herbert Spen 
cer d pages, 





oan, & pares, 

6. ‘The Canons of Taxation. Heury George. 4 pages. 

7 A Lawyer's Reply to Critleisiis, Samuel hy Churke. 
1G pages, 

ho Baek tothe Land.  ishop Ntity. 16 pages, 

‘The Single Vix, Thos. G. Shearman. Spates, 

1. The American Parmer Henry George, 4 pages, 

1. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pages, 

12, ‘The Case Plainly Stated. HOR. Ring. 5 pages, 

1%. Social Problems, O42 pages, 120. Piper, 856, 

HM. Objections to the Lund Tax. dbhos. G. Shearman 
A pages, 

1. Land Taxation A Conversation Between Duvid 

Dudley Preld and Heury George, 4 pages, 

16. How to Increase Provits. A.J. Steers, 2 pages. 

Prices of Single Tax Library: Uwo page tracts] 
copy, Leent; Weopies, Weents; LO copies, 20 vents: 1000 
a dae S150. 

CUP paAge traets--1 copy, 2 cents: @eoples, 10 cents; 
Woopie , 4 cents; 1006 copies, 88. 

Kight-page tracts— lL eopy, 3 center: 10 copies, 10 cents. 
100 coples, SO cents; LOO Coples, 86 

Sixtecnepage tracts Lo coov, db cents, 6 copies, 
cents; TO copies, 8f.60; TOW copies, 81%, 

Noextra chive by mil. 


The followlnge humibers of the “Land and Labor Le. 


brary” nee stilbla stock 
6 Settler’s Nightmare, Louis PF. Post. 4 pages, 
7 New York's Docks, J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages 
JU. Alysterious Disappearance. Lewis Mreehund, 6 pp. 
1X Sadors’ Suug Harbor and the Raudall Marna. wy, it 
Crouscdale, 12 pages, 
14, The Collegiate Charch aid Shoomuakers FPleld, 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 
1% Only a Dream, Abner C. Thomas. 4 pages 
18, Ibis the Law of Christ. Kev s. He Speneer, app 
21. Christianity and Poverty, Father muntington 4ppy 
22 Poverty and Christhanity, HO. Pentecost, B pages 
26. Religion vs. Robbery, Rev. bro aMeGlynn, 8 pages 
a. Deen MRP and Antl-poverty, HH. O, Pentecost. pp 
2%. Tenement House Murality, J.0.8. Huntington, 4 py 
$3, Sorry tremtaia Truth and its Error, Henry George 
pages, 
88. “God Wiis It.” henry George. a pages, 
“4. How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woods. 2pi 
51. Ten Thoughts for Christan Thinkers, Kev. Jobo W 
Kramer. 4 pages 
%& Whatthe United Labor Party Wan. Henry George. 
2 pages. 
. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George, 4 pp 
vie aly Butcher Woiuan and My Grocery Man, Willian 
McCabe. 4 pares. 
Bt. A Republican's Heasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge rack Ty Meld. 2 pages, : 
$8, Jetfersou and Handlion, Chauncey , Black, 8 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


4% First Principles, Houry George. 4 pages, 
44. a Truth and lta Error, titer Giaorg: 
JUKOS, ; 
46. racine Land Valuas, Houry Gourge, 4 pagos, 
47, It de tho Lav of Chris. Kov. a. H. Bypuneer 
Henry. Th 4 pages, 

4% ‘The Case Plainly Stated. Hi Blue. 4 pages, ° 
83, Ballory’ Boug Harbor, Wi. T. Croamdala, 12 pages 


SWEDISH. 
6% The Case Plainly Stated. Hi. Fy King, § pages, 


tte etree 


TARIFF TRACTS, 
87, Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 
VE CH, 
6), The Tart? Question, Henry George, 4 pages, 


4. American Protection aud Gritish bres Trade! 


Henry George, 4 paues, 
. Protection aud Wines. Henry George, 6 pages, 

TU. ‘The Common Sense of the Tari’ Question, Thomas 
G. Blearnuen. § papi, ae 

72 Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas @, Shears 
man. 6 pigs ; 

35. A Short Tari? History, Thomas G, Suearmun, 4 
papes, 

16, a i ait to Protectionlsts, Thomas @. Shearman, 

MBER. : 

Tl. Au Address to Workingmen oo the Taritf a 
Henry George. 4pages. — peice 

A set of Tarif Tracts wil ve sent to any address for 


Filta: "TE BTANDA : 
18 Vaion square, New york City 


Pulette L, containing vite eolors with brush, 15 cents, 


& Farmers and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Sher. - 
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ecto ican mata ihe oo amen ne tee ec 


Protection's Offspring, che Trust. Enables 
Workmen to Bake n Hottilny. 

Chicago Seutinat 

Taast week Senater Vest rolled up his sleeves 
and pitehed ints the whisky, the sugar trusts 
and the copper syndieate. Tf the Misseurs 
senator lad vone farther hie tmieht dave re- 
ferred Lo Stewart's Statistics of dleness aud 
found out that the combined industries of the 
country pay the Vulean steel works of St 
Louis $100,000 to stand idle, thus throwing Its 
workmen out of employ. The Weaverly 
stove ring pays quarries thousands of dollars 
—in one instance $$400 a vear—to do nothing, 
The. salt works twlotne the Kanawha were 
bought up by the American salt manufac. 
urer’s assuciation and never have employed 
a man since. The Standard ot! cotm. 
pany buys (up competitors woud dis- 
muutles their works, The tack muanufact- 
urers buy out a refractory fellow who will 
not juin the pool, and pot aw wheel has turned 
since. ‘The Western lead woud shot issocta- 
tion buys the shut tower at Dabuque, Lowa, 
to keep inen from working there. The bac. 
ging miils at Dixog, im this state, have been 
idle for three years, while the proprivtor 
draws a dividend from the pool for “limitimg 
production” yreater that be could realize by 
runuing the works, Sloan & Co. stop asmany 
coal mines as is necessary Lo preveut the out- 
put from exceeding the limit agreed upon at 
the “annual meeting” of the combination. 


Alnubama Witliug co Take Her Chiunce 
Without Protection. 
Mobile Register, 
Alabama does not ueed a high protective 
esta she will need it still less tue the future. 





“PROGRESS: AND POVERTY, 


An tnquiry lute the Canne of Industrial 
Depression and of Incrense of Want Wi 
Tocroase ot Wealth—The Kemedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
oH pages. 


Cloth, 6100, Paper covers, 3) cents, 
Halt call or half morocco, 32.5), 


SOCIAL PRUBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half mourvcco, 82H 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tartll Question wit! 
Kepecinl Regard co the bLoterests of Lauber. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, 81.50, Paper covers, 2 cents 
Half calfor half morocco, $3.00 


tu Half Calf and talf Merocce: 


Progrens und POVELLYV crccecencesceeseoeeees 92.30 
BSocini Problemim......cccscceeees sconcccccececs eb O 
Protection or Free Trade. sccesceeeee BOO 


Inu sete of three, bound iV aes 52 sevecscese FOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What lt Involves, nnd How Alone ft Cnn 
oe mettied, 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ST pages, 
Paper covers, WW cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Preange-at-Arus Between the Duke o! 
Argyll and Henry George. 
\ TT pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cants, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progreas aud Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. FL. QGUTSCHOW 

430 pages. 
Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(. vrogresn and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LEMONNIER, 
; 48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE 7? 


(Protection or Kree Trade? tu French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty in Itallan,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSKBIO 

$52 Puves, 
Paper covers, $2.50, 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order, . 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York, 











VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are otfered for sale at the fol 
‘lowing prices: 
Beparate VOLUMES, ccococrccveneccereseevseenecones 83.30 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound LOBether..rcccsscoccesees GeO 
Volumes 2, BAG iceiicc dae cdees wes ecseee vee ebeeese 
Volumes 2,3, 4 and PE CCT ERY ocr ern erat art 1:22.00 
(Expressage cxtra.) 

THE BrANDARD, 
12 Union sq unre, New York, 


Address 





- este OA San iment ad OnE 1 arb ee Ce Nearest nye Perm a to meee Sheen 


GING LE PAX DOCTRINES IN A NUT. 


SHELL. 

Thirty pawphiets on variuus phases of the socia’ 
problem, The question of te hour, All should under. 
Stand it Wili be sent post paid on recelpt of fifteen 
conta in atainps, or will be sent frue to any one sending 
twent yBve cents a Soon eee pee aay ie the 

‘ormer. 3 TD reat, 

INGLE TAX PRES 1791 Leving'er ave NV 
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NEXT IN ORDER. 
HENRY (*EoRGE—Here, Gladstone, this gentleinau wants a single tax measure. 
GLADSTONE— All right, sir; as soon as I have finished with my Irish customer. 














Have you used 


TEARS Soap? 





MONEY 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all <n 
or in Clubs, at 
week. Reliable 
Lowest prices 


wanted. 
guaranteed. 


__ Serritory given. 


CURE. DEAN 
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sty” 
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eed 


Exclusive @ 


Comfortable, invisible, Hlustrated bool & proofts F 
orcallon F. HISCOX, 853 Hroadway, N.Y. FRe | Biparetag 


Neher ara Wan rob 


A NISE Ase pate aah He é ie 
be SAL hae " 





i. VANY 


and Or bien f, 


Hes RSF Ve an DINING ROOMA 


cents, 


ENVER, COL. —Lots 669 cach in South Uani- 
versity Place Aunex lies high and beautiful: lo 
1 and improvement, 


cated inthe line of rapid growt 


ule. 





&. Kets “) NV & BEGG *, MILITARY BAND 
Otlice, 27 Third ave,, New 
Kesidence, 73 Union at,, Brooklyn. Wusie furnished 
or all oeei ee 


Fourth avenue, 
Bet. Wth and léth sts 


OUMAN RS © Wert MIXTURE ia a 
sure cure for al 

Holman’s Pharmacy, 381 
Tw euty: seventh street, New York. 


summer complaints. 


For information and plats address C, G@, 


Bymes Hleek. Denver, Col. 









we 








Piso's Remedy for Catarrh ia the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggiats or sent by mall, 


E.T. Hazeltine, Warten, Pa 









by Psacw's Pav. Iupnoven 

Cumnonsp Eas Davw® 

bible eg WE aire 
Address 


York, 





Price 3 


Rei SY Ever ieee rae esY 


Fourth avenue, near 





HOCK, 








3 C.C.BRIGGS 462 
ALAPPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND: SQUARE. -6-UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES 


- he GRACEFUL DESIGNS eee CONSTRUCTION 2 
‘ -MATGHLESS TONE:$ BEAUTIEUL FINISH, 








i WONDERFUL 


RFI COMBINING BARTICLE 


%& WA 5 
f'' gt Automatic Brake 


We ‘yotail at the lowent on all FREE 

wholesale tnchory § Prices. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Name a ods ode dewire i. 
10 te See reticds Pe 


Keane CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $1,080 to 910,000 each, weaning interest at 

the rate of eight per cent nterest Bret 

able semi-annually. These ds are secured rnd ret 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth ¢t 

four times the amount of bonda. Prompt payment 0 ot 

principal an and interest guaran 

eat collectab ee your ewn bank, with} ew Yorm 


exchange rded rigage forwarded w 
each bond nee = se 


 TORLIVRBY. 


—— 





J. H. Si caacein 9 Cd., 
wecurity Bulidiug, 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI. 





Cuibarine Sirest, 











Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for wre 
watches in your city. 
gusrantee you shsoiutely oO 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exelu- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust- Proof Watches contaln 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad. 
dition to numerous patented improvements und in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu. 
Jars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Fai 
‘THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
goq Walout St., Philadelphia. @ 





FIANOS UNIVERSITY SF 2:5.'S 


Gunrantecd 6 yeni ae 


They Lead the World gels 


We 7 sell direct to 
families,and send for 
trial in your own @ 
home before you buy, 
Catal logue Free, 

Incor, 1877, 


L's SMITH PIANO CO. 
MAROHA 235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 


h Ke. AGATHA MUN ta ATKINS WILL 
cor tinue to receive p pup solo singing and 
vocal aay reading at her rea een 2H KE. 32d street, 


New Vo 
. ARE JT. YOU. «6 
Ruts U Wp? 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permane.t cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It ouros by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and bullding ap and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pais, relieved immediately. The pressure cara be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six toeight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $35; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 81. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Full directions accempany each 
package. O FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway. New 
York (Onpostte rhe pow offfeas 
a te) 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by De Denn Pinte. 


Published monthly and devo oted to literature, politica, 
science and art. 






























A complete jong novel in exe each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go back wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF KEFORM to the 
mast and eprevare to fight It out on this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un. 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, ls a guaran- 
tee that BELFORL'> MAGAZINE in all its depart ments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly dill of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
ceme in the home, the office and the workshop, 

Subscription price, $2.50 a year; B cents a number, 

@®wbseriptions received by buvikacilers, néewsdealers 
and postmasters.every where, or remit by P, O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number. 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Divided Lives, 

A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of ‘The Am- 
Bitious Woman,” eTne Filse Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,”’ “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc, Cloth, $1.00 Paper 
Covers, SO vents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer. Author of ' ‘Calamity Jane,” “A 

Plucky Oue,"" etc. Cloib, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 


vents 
The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W. A aa Author of a “Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00 
A Boston Girl, 
At Boston Bar Harbur and Paris. Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry's Poems. 
igmo. Cloth, $1.00, 


Kady. 

ANovel By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00 Pa. 
per Covers, W cents. 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myera, 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarta, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.50. 

tlorence Fables. 

By William J. Florence (comedian), Cloth, $1.00 
Paper covers, 50 centa, 

Mirlam Balestier. 

A dovelL By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, 61.00, Paper, 
50 cents. 


Yene Sante: A Child of Japan. 

Avovel, By E. H. House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, §1, Paper, 30 
cents. 

Under the Maplen, 

Antovel By Walter N, Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 

80 cents. 
Adveutures ou the Mesquite Shore. 

By E, George era MLA. F.B. A, With @ Iiustra- 

tions. 1%mo, cloth; $1.0, 


Editieu de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Fuily illustrated with pho. 


fo Nera a forge eae at pai process plates, by 
raves Large quarta, 
Giovh, 400. Full Morocco, 8. oe 


ainya fvtag” wh poraranof tie au 
B nna Irv ortrait of the author, le 
tor with “Poems of Passion,” Cloth, 91.00, ae 


The Wreng Man. 
AS Novel By Gertrude Garrisou. Paper, % centa, 
The Bhadew ef the Bara, 
& Novel, By Ernest eer rorrtited Pierson. Paper, 2) 


Aunt saliets aay Jack. 
ANovel. By N.J. W. LeCato. Paper, B cents, 


eusible eolbilt 
Au Imp rereln! ty er, Can such 
ANovel, By Charles & ze DEeTe. Paper Covers, % 


Bechefeucauld’s Meral Maxine, 
With Gtee! Portrait of Author. Cloth, 91.0% 


Reusseau'’s Contessienn. 
¥elly and beautifully nt iTy Two volumes ip 


- bd Pesisive VPhtlesephy. 
te Transia by H 
By Augus omte Bite by! arriet Martineau. 


An American Vendetta, 
By T.C Crawford. Tastrated, Cloth, 61,00, Paper, 


BELFORD, CLARKK & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Oblense. New York ahd Gan Vranciece, 
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